THE RADICAL. 


OCTOBER, 1867. 


THE CLERICAL BUSINESS* 


OR the Graduating Class I would say something of our Clerical 
Business. 

He is but a seventh-day worker, and earns his living cheap at that ! 
So one described the preacher ; a worker not in solid metal, ivory, or 
wood, but in words. Seventh day? That is his easiest: to deliver 
his message, comparative rest: to get it, the task for which six days, 
and sometimes night and day are not enough. It is indeed but a 
word. Yet if he that offends not in word is a perfect man, ours is no 
incapable profession. What if words be benedictions, thoughts, and 
things ; half-battles, as was said of Luther’s ; thunders, as Coleridge 
called Wordsworth’s? Jesus was a great talker, and moves the world 
still with his words more than by his deeds. Judge of people not by 
what they say, but by their life! Well, what is their life? A motion 
of the arms, more than of the lips? Let us have deeper definitions. 
The expression signifies. Act or voice is but a different jet on the 
same fountain of the soul, fullest through the look, next the tone, last 
the hands. What is the subject of your discourse? That shall settle 
your right. Milton tells his native tongue he has a theme: 


“Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound :” 


And what but God, duty, and destiny, is in every minister’s mouth ? 
It is no holiday affair. In college dialect, the hard student is said to 
dig ; and no artisan or farmer can be a more industrious delver than 
a real preacher. Nor by any diet of theory, but tough experience 
shall he be trained. The silence his speech is born of shall witness 
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sorer wrestlings than Jacob’s with the Lord. Perpetually out of joint 
with his past as but lame performance, he shall halt from vanity for a 
better way than the Patriarch’s over Penuel, wrestling with God that 
he may wrestle with the soul in close hug to set the back-bone of its 
principles ; preaching not at men as one shoots from a distance, but 
to them, feeling himself what he says. An old citizen told me, no- 
’ body in the crowd in Fanueil Hall but supposed Harrison Gray Otis 
smiled upon and held a dialogue particularly with him. That was ora- 
tory. But not lightly are such effects wrought. Be not deceived by 
the inspiration of infinite ease in the pulpit’s success, How much 
effort has preceded that play! He that does not labor in the desk 
must have labored out of it. What hard, long husbandry unfolds the 
garden-rose of beauty, the ripened grain of truth! A sun-stroke from 
the sun of righteousness, three years in Arabia, not conferring with 
flesh and blood, and getting nothing from his brethren when he did, 
was Paul’s Divinity School. The wilderness-fast, diabolic temptation, 
foot-weariness in Samaria, no place for his head in Judea, noon-day 
faintness and the midnight watch graduated Jesus for the sermon on 
the mount and the parable of the prodigal son. Out of betrayal and 
denial rose the otherwise impossible prayer un the cross ; from sweat 
in Gethsemane beamed the halo of the resurrection, as a rain-bow on 
the retiring storm ; murderous depravity was the shadow essential to 
the picture of which Christ’s glory was the light ; death by agony the 
price of his return from the sepulchte ; and even his disciples’ cow- 
ardice turned to compunction for the mordant of a courage with fast 
colors in every flood of trouble that wrenched, but to wash it anew. 
My young friends, a pair like those Jesus sent forth two and two, 
may I say, without disrespect to your teachers, by corresponding 
terms of trial in the world’s university, and not by your theological 
course alone all your victories will be set. Hardship is the matrix of 
genius after academic matriculation. Official clergy in easy-chairs 
may rock to sleep with vain repetitions ; but, so far is such parrot 
vocation from God’s calling, there must be a revolution from this 
formalism for religious administration to regain its hold on the public 
mind. All the more that our science is as superficial as our theol- 
ogy, should the traction of thought, beyond any pull at the dock or 
railroad, lift men for repair to higher levels to be better sped on their 
way ; and it must be done by the power of these same contemned 
but mighty words. 
By the higher law, as character advances, ordinances weigh less. 
Admit needful order of common worship : but the outbreak of ritual- 
‘ism in England or America is not religion. Christ’s best name is 
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not priest or passover, but word. The convential emblems are valu- 
able suggestives of purity and love. But when a candidate with the 
purity and love is rejected because of his scruple respecting baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper ; when a bowl of water is made a boundary of 
God’s Kingdom, or table of wood the dividing line betwixt sinners 
and saints, what but the ready scorn of all intelligence for the false 
accent saves the sanctuary from the fury of anew inconoclasm! Does 
this disparage the body and blood of Christ? But who wants his 
body and blood save as expressions of his mind ; and of that what 
are the supreme signals but his words? We lie under the same rule 
of representation by our own words, intoned from the spirit, “ the 
consubstantial words which thought begetteth and goeth forth in.” 
Why forever recite and rest in others’ words? One syllable, your 
supplication is coined into, is worth whole prayer books of paper. 

But words of instruction avail more than public prayer, contrary to 
church custom as is this view. Jesus was the teacher. How much 
he taught! How little he prayed, or praised God in the synagogue 
or street! Pages of printed or pieces of oral liturgy in the name of 
him who rebuked long prayers, and, out of the closet was jealous of 
prayer at all! Even that exquisite medium of feeling, music, is per- 
verted when made primary, when enticing operatic airs, seductive and 
costly concerts for self-delectation are the chief attraction to the reli- 
gion of him in whose whole course we hear of music but twice, in the 
doubtful legend of the angels’ cradle song and the garden hymn ; 
whose harmony was his accord with God’s will ; who concentrated 
what he was born for in that spoken witness which was choked only 
in his blood ; who sent his followers while he lived and after he died, 
not to chant or pray, or feast, or baptize, but to preach the gospel ; 
and when he cried in his own extremity, What shall I say? made that 
for whoever would continue his line the only question. Grand, if 
truly understood, is the religious office of music. Let us have strong 
and simple strains to nerve, not relax us! Musical societies, like 
musical nations, are morally weak, because their music is self-indul- 
gent, not sober as a solemn note to inspire, or martial key to brace 
the soul. Dancing in the broad aisle were as appropriate as much 
of our singing, or as the jigs on the organ that abuse a noble instru- 
ment. I do not wonder at Mendelsohn’s disgust with some of the 
music of his day for being as much out of place as a picture of rev- 
ellers hung up in the sanctuary beside the martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen. - 

Nothing but severe simplicity any wise becomes worship. Charles 
Lowell wrote against every prayer in his order of service the word 
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Short, as though there should be no long one. Let us have in our 
devotions less of loud and lengthy publicity, more of silent unceasing 
secrecy. So alone can our relations be satisfactory with God. How 
but for his infinite patience, God himself must be tired and bored 
with our monotonous and protracted petitions! Let us beg and eulo- 
gize him less, and listen to him more ; for prayer begins with the 
tongue, but becomes perfect in the ear. A pious woman asked a 
famous preacher, ere he concluded his visit in her house and took his 
leave, to make a prayer. He innocently replied: “ What for? What 
do you lack? Is there anything you have not got? If so, I will pray 
for it with pleasure ; but I cannot make a prayer.” How the beggar’s 
printed placard on his breast, “To the Benevolent,” is suggested by 
many of our abject and common-place solicitations! Let us do some- 
thing for God, and ask only those spiritual communications of which 
we cannot have too much. Let us not think to atone by a decorous 
pietism for a censorious temper, fawning on God, devouring men. 
Let us remember, true adoration includes not only direct address to 
God. No part of speech is more devout than to utter and hear the 
truth. The preacher’s intuitions of that are the only staple in which 
he can profitably deal. 

Does this bring the temple down to a level with the newspaper, the 
lecture room and scientific school? Let it meet all these on one 
equal arena without any favor of wind or sun. Why should not our 
doctrinal expositions abide the same tests of experience and universal 
law? Verily with thinking men they must. There is no longer any 
sacred retreat the religious functionary can run into from his respon- 
sibility to reason and right. This thing was not done in a corner; 
and he cannot maintain it save in open day. He must meet with 
hand to hand fight all adversaries. He must swallow or be swal- 
lowed by objections of physics or metaphysics. If he cannot digest 
them, they will him! He must occupy the world or back out of 
every nook. Brethren, let us think what to speak, and not make 
religion vulgar in making it popular. Allow, for young or old, decent 
symbols. In their honesty they are good. But on the thing symbol- 
ized rest. It is not the banner, but what we hoist it over, God or 
man cares for. The flag of our Union was one thing as the sign of 
oppression, quite another as the signal of emancipation ; and all 
ecclesiastical modes must be subordinated to their meaning, like a 
shadow to the substance it is cast by. 

Will this letting down of sacraments be fatal to the church? No, 
but its only salvation. It will ruin to rebuild. What is the bond of 
our communion? The time has come when no dogma or usage alone 
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can hold us. The London policeman’s cry to the loiterer on the 
walk, “Move on,” must be heard by the tardy denominations. A 
process of individualization has begun which cannot be arrested. Of 
what avail to appeal to ancient standards, quote old covenants, and 
refer to the doctrinal pillars of Hercules our fathers drove as stone- 
posts into the grounds for metes and bounds of belief, while the 
straits of this rock-bound intellectual Gibraltar are already behind, 
and we are borne of the winds into the atmosphere of a new ocean, 
and nothing, scarce in Rome herself, — 


“But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange!” 


How this leading by former contracts and creeds mistakes the nature 
of truth, which is no verbal statement, but a mental sight to re-con- 
struct society on a broader basis of humanity by the removal of pre- 
vious limits ; as passports and taxed roads disappear with the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

Obstructionists might find a lesson in the fortunes of a certain 
Boston toll-house, which, while other bridges and avenues were thrown 
open, still remained and stood long stiffly at the brink of the waters on 
its western hem. But as the cars, like shuttles on a weaver’s beam 
rattled to and fro, and out of the smoke of their battle with nature 
sifted gravel for new foundations into the stream, how nimbly the little 
structure none could pass scot free shifted its place! Betimes blocks 
of building began to rise and push hard upon its second position ; and 
how prudently it pulled up its stakes again! Further yet, with unre- 
lenting step, the piles were driven, and the sea-wall advanced into the 
tide, which back of the city is both river and bay. Blackstone's island 
became main land ; and now the rather stingy looking hut for the 
receipt of customs from the traveller is fairly shoved out of town ; 
only lingering at the crossing of some country roads to be soon abol- 
ished altogether, and Boston be open freely on all hands. So the 
guard-house shall move from every avenue of intelligence. So free 
thought has had its paths opened. So before free religion all the 
confinements of fixed conclusions must give way. So the peninsulas 
of sect must become main land of the moral commonwealth. 

Nor is there ground to think this same growing individuality will 
destroy fellowship. Liberty does not dissolve ties. It alone knits 
them. When every member of the orchestra strikes the note true on 
his own instrument, we have the symphony ; and each person’s play- 
ing the tune of the spirit with his own faculties, not with those of 
another, will make the concord of mankind. Freedom will be as a 
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new geological formation. Individuality an evil? Individuality is 
simplicity and sincerity. Harmonious individualities are the stones 
of the new Jerusalem. 

But the spirit, I am told, we admit already. Admit it how? As 
one thing among others! If you let it in at all, it will fill and furnish 
all your room. What space do you give it, what emphasis lay upon 
it? A man is known by his emphasis. Alas! how it has been thrust 
like the babe Jesus from the inn to the manger. How it has been 
neglected and starved, like the lean kine and thin ears of Pharaoh’s 
dream! Not till what has been so rank and full, so fat and well- 
favored, in our worldly desires and ostentatious parades and denomi- 
national claims and tickets and titles to a selfish heaven, is eaten up 
and devoured by the long-famished guest that ever seeks entertain- 
ment of the human mind, shall we find laid up against all famine its 
abundant store. I know how this thought is charged with secession, hal- 
lucination, and narrowness. Ze not mastered by one idea, 1 am told ; 
and I rejoin, till we are mastered by it we shall know neither to 
serve nor be free. It is better than all other ideas, and more. Query 
about it? If we would uphold religion any longer we have no choice. 
As in the ice mountain which the mariner sees floating from the pole, 
certain uneasy motions foreshadow a shifting of base, with peril to his 
vessel, so what internal disturbances in the church portend a theologi- 
cal overturn! Bishop, and Bible, and prophet, have had their sev- 
eral turns to be chief. Successively they pass from the throne. What 
is left but the spirit ? 

But let its advocates beware lest they take its name in vain! It 
would organize us, but not submit to our wilful organizing. It allows 
none to leap for it into the seat of engineer. It eschews all manage- 
ment of personal ambition, refuses to be turned into a battle-axe, and 
endures not that satan of intolerance, less excusable in the Radical 
than in the Conservative, which only by casting out Satan serves God. 
It baptizes with humility, spreads beyond parties a fresh leaven 
through the community, and is the proclamation of a present deity. 
Let me state some of its grounds. 

First, an immediate inspiration is our only deliverance from refrac- 
tory and irreducible documentary uncertainties. Precious is the con- 
tinuity of historic registrations and institutions. I would not take 
from them a jot. But in the self-evidence of what is continued con- 
sists their principal worth. Without that, the warrant of any tradition 
or book is but a fulcrum of unstable equilibrium ; a needle that dips 
and trembles rather than the pole star; a flickering torch, before 
which all notions of divinity or immortality flit amid shadows of 
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probability, and swim among insolvable doubts, such as whether John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel, or which the original evangelist was. It 
turns our dearest convictions into ornaments of a title page, and let- 
ters that spell men’s names. What are Shakspeare, Homer, Mat- 
thew, and Paul, to the revelations of hope and beauty in the human 
soul? Let us not lament, so many points in religious learning are 
dubious and unsettled! It is but God’s design to drive us to the 
spirit for absolute proof. 

Again: the spirit alone can redeem us from every sort of idolatry. 
Whatever less than infinite we make final, be it Scripture or human 
teacher, is an idol, however elevated and refined. Do not call us 
fetish worshippers, say our friends ; and none will I ever socall. I 
deal in ideas, and do not accuse persons. But an object of worship 
defined in words, in historic incidents or individual details, in any 
miracle or man, is a fetish, though of a vastly higher sort, as really as 
if it were defined in a picture or statue made of wood or stone. Has 
it not the same fixed and temporary quality which the savage would 
eternize in his painted block? If any body be wounded by this ac- 
count of it, I am sorry. But I am wounded by the giving to any one 
else the due of God. Arraigning none, I charge myself to purge my 
adoration of the idolatrous taint so apt to cling to Christian as well 
as to the Hebrew rites. How can we stop the truth in prepositions 
or sacred persons, when God is in motion beyond the borders you 
have hedged and tents you have pitched? What but this is pagan 
and polytheistic, putting the saint for the sanctifier, and worshipping 
an image in the mind? Even on the Mount of Transfiguration, Jesus 
suffered not to be put up the tabernacles which Peter bespoke to pro- 
pose for Providence a goal. It was not good or possible to stay 
there, or anywhere. Forward we must go. Look westward! Two 
miles a day, after the sun, run the iron rails toward the Pacific sea. 
On let us go with God, in whom we move, who is motion, and whose 
motion is rest ; the Father of more than one child ; never from all 
eternity without a countless family, myriads to which Trinity of. per- 
sou is an absurdity ; and limitation of whose original infinity to any 
single organ of his verity or mercy is fetichism and idolatry. 

But another reason to own his present commission is that all other 
interests are present: business, hear into midnight its rumbling 
wheels ; amusement with its flaunting shows ; pleasure with its cun- 
ning baits ; society with its charms, and fashion with its kaleidoscope ; 
science, like the little vapor in the fable from the fisherman's box, 
grown gigantic with its endless voluminous reports ; art with its spec- 
tacles of form and color, and literature with its tales of fiction or 
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fact. If, amid all this surrounding secularity, religion be but a hear- 
say and God a rumor, at what hopeless odds of terrible disadvantage 
they must stand against the flaming passions, among the pressing 
cares and hurrying concerns of this human life ! 

Still further, from nothing but this direct presence of God can we 
reply to the materialists, who against the Scylla of doubt ever set the 
Charybdis of ignorance, and say we cannot know him at all. A 
chemist said to an idealist, “Here are my facts, I cannot give up 
them.” We answer: “ Here are our facts, and we cannot give up 
them. Your fact is surface, ours centre.” Gdéethe was right, as re- 
spects matter, that there is no imside. The soul is inside. Substance, 
or real body, including outside appearance, is inside. God, the soul’s 
gravitation, is inside. As Kepler and Newton in their books give us 
but theories of astronomy, so the Bible is but a theory or collection 
of theories of the spiritual sphere, and not the real gravity which is 
divinely invisible all around and within, That principle is God. But 
a God no nearer than Eden, the Flood, or Red Sea, known only by 
report, is no God to us and no God at all." If he be not present, 
Comte is right. Religion is an antiquated speculation played out and 
outgrown by the human mind. All our conceptions of the soul’s 
parentage above, or good time beyond, are baseless superstitions, as 
a regular nominal worshipper plainly told me he thought they were ; 
and as many, not so frank, who support religion as a useful civil in- 
stitution, consider them to be. To own God present is our only 
rescue from the gulf of unbelief opening under our feet. Out of the 
pit we cry unto Him. That wonderful being is indeed no object of 
outward sight. But this does not disprove ; it confirms.him. To see 
a thing distinctly with the eyes, we must hold it off a certain distance, 
like a book, in a focus of vision. But we cannot so hold God off! 
He is too close and deep, implicated with us. We cannot see him ; 
nor ever shall on earth or in heaven, as we do a flower ora star. Are 
we therefore less sure of him than of the flower or star? Is behold- 
ing but a matter of the senses, polished glass, or crystalline flesh? I 
cannot see myself. The mirror, that returns my looks, sends back no 
image of my will or myself. I cannot note the expression, so vivid 
to others, of my own face. Nobody could ever catch quick enough 
what others observe in his features. So the Maker’s nature is in- 
separable from consciousness, and inwoven with our frame. Atheist 
how can I be, when my question of God’s existence is denial of my 
own? How wound him, even in thought, but through my own life? 
He shall not lack defence. My own soul is the shield he holds up 
against the dagger of my reproach. I can pierce him only through 
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myself. As achild spites himself with every insult to his parents ; 
as Milton represents the solecism of any quarrel between sin and 
Satan by whom sin is begot ; so we must needs be friends with God. 
We are part of him. As the animal, dog, horse, canary bird hanging 
and singing in his gilt cage yonder, overlaps our nature, so do we His. 
Is then what is handed down from past ages and dead seers our only 
hope? Yet, if he did not disclose himself to us, how could we know 
he ever had before to any body? But for his speech to us, whence 
our notion what it is for him to speak? If he write not his com- 
mands in our conscience, how vain to write them on paper or grave 
them in stone! Who says all our faith is but response to revelation? 
Nay, revelation is the response! Precepts of Saviour or seer echo 
the moral sense pre-existing, planted by God, wakened by teachings 
from without to make all fit lessons the voicing of its instinctive truth. 
If the universe be dumb to me, or I deaf to it, how, more than a deaf 
and dumb man in conversation, can I imagine it vocal to others? 
But if it be God’s whispering gallery to my soul, all foreign accounts 
must be tested by this private witness domesticated in my breast. 
How solve their paradoxes else? ‘ Men quarrel so about it,” said 
my friend, “I think God must be sorry he had a Bible now!” 
But his Bible is alive: printed chapter and verse but the transcript. 
Do you think Jesus brought his message like an ambassador, or as 
one fetches healing waters bottled from a distant spring? No such 
mechanical importer of instructions was that wonderful seer and sayer. 
They came to him on the spot. He made them up at. the moment. 
God gave them to him as he went along ; and the words flowed from 
him forgotten, like waste water of the mill-stream, escaping from che 
fountain-head and exhaustless tide of his thought. Their meaning 
cannot be expounded. It must be caught in the same line of vision. 
For truth is a motion, not a full stop. Adis flux, said the Greek 
sage. 

Man but an assemblage of particles and series of sensations, as the 
physical philosophy asserts? No; he is an expansive spiritual crea- 
ture, in an expansive spiritual sphere ; and science itself affords 
another reason for receiving the present God, in the better view it 
has disclosed of the creation. While the dogma prevailed that he 
made the world six thousand years ago, finished it in six days, then 
rested and retired, he himself of course could be observed only as by 
turning the head on the shoulders, and, like Lot’s wife, becoming a 
pillar of salt, a monument in a grave-yard, not a living man. But 
how all observation explodes this hypothesis of a master-mechanic 
doing the universe as a job, or like a sculptor with his clay model, 
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pasting the dust with his hands together for the first man, whom alone 
he is supposed to have made! How it refutes the supposed date, 
shows it took sixty thousand years to make a bit of coral reef, — how 
long then to lay the courses of the earth and the strata of the stars! 
Science proves nature the result of constant forces. God never created, 
but ever creates. Jesus scouts the Mosaic record of a Sabbath for 
God. When the fossil shells were cited for proof that the Hebrew 
chronology could not measure the age of the globe, a clergyman 
asked, “ Why not cuppose God made the shells as fossils at first, 
never having been abodes of living fish?” “Why not suppose he 
made Herculaneum and Pompeii under ground at first, with no over- 
whelming eruption of Vesuvius?” was the reply. That pure prodigy 
is impossible ; miracle as violation of nature no longer credible ; but 
the real wonders of the gospel-story accordant with law, and having 
an inkling in our experience, — are inevitable conclusions, the drift 
of modern thought. 

Moreover, a reason to own the present God we find in conscience, 
the science of which he is the other term. Human obligations, for 
convenience, are traced in printers’ ink. But is the ink their origin? 
Is rectitude an Egyptian hieroglyph, Hebrew picture writing, or Chal- 
dee alphabet? Never any such thing! What but the sound of the 
crashing tables startled it in those idolatrous Jews, who heard God 
only when he came down from the Mount into their breasts? Zider 
Scripture, shall we say of nature? Say it of human nature, of that 
still small voice, which outroars the tumult of the people, stills the 
clamors of lust, and quells the censure of foes, as it silences the thun- 
der in the sky. Where else our hope for mankind? ‘When in some 
regions not a tithe of the people visit the church, let us free ourselves 
from professional prejudices sufficiently to be grateful that God is 
not fenced inside its walls, or put in any pound. Shall the preacher 
call men godless because they come not, or are not drawn to hear 
him talk? Beyond the Catholic mass and Christendom itself is the 
Real Presence. So I must believe, when a worthy Episcopalian 
minister tells me a despised devotee in Hindostan acted to him the 
part, of which in the New Testament he had never read, of the Good 
Samaritan. God wanting to his children, save under certain meri- 
dians? No,—like bulbs and grains from the pyramids, his original 
seed still grows. He never cast abroad or put in any granary or 
bushel all the germs, so that his hand is empty now, and can sow no 
longer. 

Once more, even ,what goes against conscience displays the pres- 
ent God. Injustice and unkindness, what are they, in unwitting hu- 
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man hands, but his surgical instruments on those nerves of ours that 
never learn not to suffer, as the flesh bleeds and quivers again and 
again under the knife, and that exude like the oyster or turtle no 
shell for protection, but must be pinched with anguish over and over, 
till we are driven to his judgment alone. The worst injury I sum- 
mon for God’s witness! In the trials, you my friends go to, discover 
his proofs. Ungenerous blame is a sharper than the long since van- 
ished Roman cross to hang on, till you be ready with Jesus to say, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Jesus was indebted 
to Judas for his glory. He could not have been Jesus else. 

It is a reason more to accept the inspiring present God, that all 
principle must unfold from within, and can only be illustrated from 
without. Verbal authority has been how pernicious to every good 
cause, temperance, freedom, peace! If one could quote a text of 
Hebrew slavery, or a commission to slaughter the Canaanites, or a 
turning of water into wine, what millions held it right to drink, and 
kill, and bind their fellow men! What laborious ingenuity has been 
lately before legislative committees expended on the miracle at Cana, 
to settle in Massachusetts the question of license or prohibition! 
But, if God be present, every measure must be tried on its merits 
at his bar in the human mind, — the only bar for us he has. As that 
singular English genius, of whom the world was not worthy, William 
Blake, says : 

“Nor is possible for thought, 
A greater than itself to know.” 


It is a reason to own the present God, that all we love, though un- 
seen, are present with him too ; and so only can they be retained by 
us. As his invisibleness reveals him clearer than any portient, so 
they are not hid, but disclosed, by distance or death. You would 
never have beheld your beloved but that they were taken away, to 
come to you with God! You had not appreciated them, nor could 
tell what they were. You never talked of them so intelligently before. 
You protest not indeed your affection any longer. Protested affec- 
tion is like protested paper. But you never loved them as now. 

For these reasons I esteem religion not an imported fruit, but a 
native product, and exhort you, my friends, to find the staple of your 
preaching in the sense of a present Deity. The greatest beauty of 
the human countenance is the expression of listening to God ; and 
from that the greatest eloquence of the human voice. When a dull, 
or ill-tempered speaker has the floor, how we wish he would sit down 
and somebody else get up! Let not anger or vanity, but conscience 
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in you ever speak! Let the speaker of the inner house clear it of 
all lawless riot and uproar! Criticism or denial will stead you but 
little. If you have nothing positive and of good cheer to say, why 
open your mouth as a raven to croak? Something we must discard 
or deny. But use only negation enough to discriminate what you 
affirm. Hark, and God will speak! I sat under the trees in the 
wind, among happy passers-by, on the greenly bordered stream of 
the neighboring Charles, and asked : Does anything address instantly 
my soul? Have I any assurance from the Power that made me? 
What was that reply, in the beating of my heart, whose yes of adop- 
tion no loud oracle could match, if not from the spirit of God ? 

But his inspiration is for all we do, as well as think or say. What 
a pinched notion, that inspiration is limited to a few tongues, or 
closed up in a learned record! Paul was inspired to plant churches, 
and sail over the Mediterranean, as well as to write epistles. Jesus 
was inspired to pluck the ears of corn, and journey through the vil- 
lages, as much as to pronounce the beatitudes. ‘This nation was in- 
spired to fight for justice, as well as write its old constitution. Duty 
no less than doctrine is an inspiration. ‘The primary idea of the 
spirit is not language, but impulse, a wind that animates and bears us 
on. It bloweth where it listeth. Above Jesus look for its creden- 
tials. That is in you, which is greater than he, though you be so 
much less. ace Homo; Ecce Deus; Deus Homo: What do such 
titles, and the many recent attempts to handle him hint, but the pass- 
ing of his individual supremacy, and the arrival of the time pre- 
dicted by his apostle: “Then shall the Son also be subjected unto 
him, that God may be all in all.” When mediation is perfect it 
ceases to exist. Ata late clerical trial the test was Christ’s infalli- 
bility. How unchristian, when Christ pronounces himself limitary in 
knowledge as in goodness and strength, and God omniscient, almighty 
and perfect alone! Spite of ecclesiastical discipline, of fanaticism 
aboveboard, and policy with its card obsequious to popular opinion, 
hiding its hand underneath,—as the poor queen said in the play, 
like the Austrian, “ strong upon the stronger side,” —this spiritual 
view shall prevail, like a bit of blue sky over a whole firmament of 
cloud. 

To make the world magnetic with God’s presence, man a figure 
on the stage of his creation, and Christ a character co-incident but 
not co-extensive with his being, whose horizon includes all : — what 
but this is theology and preaching? When the President comes, we 
make way. Let the spirit, over whatever and whoever else, preside 
in church. Before its living statute and tread in the mental realm, 
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how all our verbal conclusions are dwarfed! I charge you, speak 
from it. Be its mouth-piece, and never appear in aught less than its 
name. In the proportion of faith everything else is but illustration. 
Abjure fixed opinions, for its growing life. Watch for the heavenly 
vision ; for tenets have insights ; report at head-quarters of no sect ; 
from Providence take your text, and articulate the breath of God. 
Be ashamed to offer any message but his. Leaving fealty to the One 
in and through and over all, you slip on the sliding scale which runs 
into tritheism, worship of the Virgin and her mother, messiahs and 
angels and saints. Two mothers in the annals of our race immacu- 
late and adorable? In the name of all our mothers, I declare the im- 
plication a libel on womankind! But, O my brothers, God is the 
First who has no Second. He is no mute, or absentee. You will 
present him to whom ever you utter his truth and love ; and you can 
only utter what you are. How just the Jewish indictment of Jesus, 
that, being a man he made himself God! So he confessed he did. 
God he was so far as he made God known. Earth and sky imper- 
sonate deity less than the soul that is his herald. But this how the 
soul does in more than one mortal shape, to contradict the supersti- 
tion that a single prophet is his only incarnation, by showing him, 
the highest and humblest of beings in the universe he unfolds, in all 
flesh that moves by his will! His access, accessibility, is alike abso- 
lute religion and the very Christianity of Christ. You shall lean not 
on parent, partner, friend or child, but on him; and so by your dis- 
course, because by your temper, carry the divine nature to mankind. 
So at your voice may doubt and fear and sin and death pass. So 
through your hearing of God, heaven and earth be atoned. 





VITUPERATION is so transparent the hidden motive lies in full 
view. Given a few principal facts in a man’s life, no art nor skill 
can persuade the world from a dependence on them. They are the 
key of his character, and whatever anecdote falls into harmony with 
them, is current and good, whether well authenticated, or otherwise. 
Every detraction lies under suspicion. The true man is thus saved 
from his foes. They can spend their whole force and not be able to 
harm a hair of his head. If they put him in the shade of their slan- 
der, it is their and the world’s loss, and not his. So absolute is 
Reality, it has the privilege of eternity in which to outlive and live 
down all detraction. 





DENIAL. 


HE two best gifts in all the perfect world 
Lie in two close-shut hands ; 
The hands rest even on the outstretched knees 
Like those stone forms the wildered traveller sees 
In dreamy eastern lands. 


I reach to grasp: but lo! that hand withdraws, — 
The other forward glides ; 

The silent gesture says: “This is for thee, 

Take now and wait not ever, listlessly, 
For changing times and tides.” 


I take— Thou canst not say I took it not! 
The record readeth fair. 

I take and use, and come again to crave, 

With weary hands and feet, but spirit brave — 
The same thing lieth there. 


So many times! ah me! so many times! 
The same hand gives the gift ; 
And must I, till the evening shadows grow, 
Still kneel before an everlasting No, 
To see the other lift? 


I ask for bread; thou givest me a stone; 

Oh give the other now! , 
Thou knowest, thou, the spirit’s bitter need, 
The day grows sultry as I come to plead 

With dust on hand and brow. 


Ah fool! Is He not greater than thy heart? 
His eyes are kindest still. 

And seeing all, He surely knoweth best ; 

Oh if no other, know the perfect rest 
Of yielding to His will. 


Perchance — He knows — Canst thou not trust his love? 
For no expectant eyes 

Of something other, full of wild desire 

Can watch the burning of the altar fire 
Of daily sacrifice. 
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THE GOD OF ISRAEL, AT FIRST THE SUN-GOD. 


HEOLOGICALLY considered, Shem, Ham, and Japheth stand 

for the three great types of historic Religion ; which, in their 
highest development, are: Deism, Pantheism, and Theism. The 
first is the worship of a remote individual sovereign, and is charac- 
teristic of the Syro-Arabians. The second is the worship of the all- 
pervading life of nature, and is characteristic of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The third is the worship of the ethereal, and is characteristic 
of the Indo-Europeans. 

The first grew out of Sabaism, the adoration of the heavenly host, 
especially the sun, moon, and planets. Those distant orbs were 
viewed as rulers, and suggested sovereignty as the highest ideal. 
Whether we look into the Pantheons of Chaldea, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, or into the sacred shrines and books of the Hebrews and 
Arabs, the royalty and remoteness of the Deity is most striking. The 
children of Shem, from north to south, and from east to west, have 
venerated lordship and power, and bowed to an individual God, 
standing over and apart from his subjects. They have been, and still 
are, Deistical. 

The second grew out of the mystery of generation. It implies a 
people given to peaceful pursuits, and to reflection. Though the two 
have often been mingled, the first and second types stand in marked 
contrast. The first is outward, simple, concrete, and the second is 
intangible, and abstract. Egypt is the home of the world’s trinities. 
The generative principle finds expression only by means of three 
terms: father, mother, offspring. All the trinities of the Nile have 
for their type, the Theban: Amun, Maut, Khem, in which the name 
of the second person is but an antique form of our own word mother. 
Third person of the Christian Trinity is properly the son; and the 
Holy Spirit is strictly maternal, since the son proceeds from both the 
Father and the Spirit. It is only because the deity of the Son was 
established anterior to the definition of the spirit as a separate per- 
son, that the son chances to occupy the second place, instead of the 
third. Ancient religions, likewise, appropriating the trinal form, 
were scarcely able to assimilate it. The Babylonians are said to have 
had a triad consisting of the moon, the sun, and Jupiter. They 
did better in their earlier one of the rising, the meridian, and the set- 
ting sun, for these three are one. The Hindus, more metaphysical, 
had for their trinity the Supreme in the three characters of Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer. Yet both Babylonian and Hindu trinities 
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are but modal, as it were Sabellian, three phases of one person. The 
Egyptian, on the contrary, has three persons, of whom all are both 
proper individuals, and absolutely necessary to represent the one 
divine principle. The Egyptian compared with the Christian, has the 
advantage of offering no contradiction. Over all, it has the decided 
advantage of being a vital and indispensable element of its religion. 

The third grand type of historic religion has, from remotest times, 
made heaven, or the sky, divine. That word “divine,” has, with its 
kindred, “deity” a long history. Both referred originally to the phy- 
sical heavens. Jupiter is but the Sanscrit. ‘“ Dyu-piter,” sky-father, 
and Zeus, Theos, and Deus, are variations of the one word for sky. 
It was not, supremely, the heavenly bodies, or any one of them, as 
with the children of Shem, nor was it nature indiscriminately, and the 
mysteries of life, as with the children of Ham, that our Japhetic an- 
cestors worshipped ; but the luminous and lofty heaven. The truest 
development of this faith, in old time, was the Zoroastrian Theism, 
often wrongly called Dualism. The equality of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man was a corruption, and is no more Zoroastrian, than Manicheism 
is Christian. The light and the pure, were indeed set in antagonism 
to the dark and the evil, as accords with the genius of the Aryan reli- 
gion, but only the god of light was worshipped. Ormuzd was Ahura- 
Mazda,* which signifies the beneficent god of light. In classic my- 
thology, Zeus or Jupiter evidently was at first the sky, and, at the 
same time, he was, in the classic religion, the Supreme Being. The 
physical and the spiritual became confounded by the poets ; so that, 
save now and then in the case of a philosopher, it was only among 
the disciples of Zoroaster that the Heavenly Father was worthily ap- 
prehended. 

Here, then, are the three great types of historic religion ; coincid- 
ing, even in their natural order, with the three sons of Noah: Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. Suppose we put these three names in the places, 
respectively, of the three great and characteristic deities. Shem 
would be the god of the Syro-Arabians, Ham of the Egyptians, and 
Japheth of the Indo-Europeans. Is it accidental that Shem may sig- 
nify the sun? that Ham f is the name of the most characteristic deity 
of Egypt? and that Japheth bears some resemblance to Jupiter? At 





* Compare Ahura, or Asura, with our azure and ether, with the Italian azzura, 
and with the Greek and Latin Aither. Jupiter was sometimes called Ether. Of 
Mazda, the maz- is equivalent to the maj- of our major and the meiz- of the Greek 
meizon, while the da. represents the familiar Greek and Latin word for give. 

t Ham has in Hebrew the gutteral breathing, not the simple aspirate. 
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least, it is certain that the chief figure of Semitic theology is the sun- 
god, whom the Assyrians called Shamas,* that of the Hamitic is the 
procreative god, who gave his name Khem or Cham, to Egypt, and 
that of the Japhetic is the sky-god, whom the Romans called Jupiter. 

It is natural for men to call their God their Father. This, doubt- 
less, is the reason the Peruvian sun-worshippers declared themselves 
the children of the sun. Thus the ancestors of the Hebrews and 
Babylonians may have called Shem their father, employing the poeti- 
cal language of religion, which afterwards would be sure to be too 
literally interpreted. The designation, children of Ham, has such a 
source. The name has, in the first place, a reference to the personal 
Khem, the father, par excellence, and, back of this, to the heat of the 
sun, which is the apparent source of life and growth. If Japheth has 
a corresponding meaning, it stands for him whom the Greeks and 
Romans called the father of gods and men, Jupiter. In the absence 
of philological authority, the identity of the words Japheth and Jupiter 
is merely suggested. All that is affirmed is that Jupiter holds the 
same place with reference to the Japhetic race and religion, as Khem 
or Ham does to the Hamitic, and as Shamas or Sem does to the 
Semitic.T 

We must now dismiss the Egyptian and Aryan religions, and con- 
fine our attention to that family out of which came the Hebrew faith, 
especially interesting to us for its relation to Christianity. There is 
no question but that the general character of the Semitic religion is 
that of sun-worship. Has Judaism also its root in Sabaism? Ac- 
cording to their tradition, the ancestors of the Jews were Chaldeans. 
Still later than their Phoenician and Philistine neighbors, they came 
from the valley of the Euphrates. The worship of the tribes about 
them unquestionably came from a Chaldean source. Can we trace 
thither the leading theological ideas of the Hebrews themselves ? 
Coming later, and it may be from a different locality also, we can 
easily believe the latter, though in many respects ruder, to have pos- 
sessed more elevated conceptions of religion. But if the Hebrew 





* Sem was a character of the sun-god among the Egyptians also. 

t As it is easy to see how each of these may have arisen from a primitive wor- 
ship of fire, we may set down as an approximation to the truth the following 
scheme : 
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religion is based on the Chaldean, its holiest names must betray its 
origin. 

The usual Hebrew word rendered, in our Bible, God, is Elohim, 
literally, Gods. The plural form implies not only an earlier Poly- 
theism, but a gradual development, instead of a conscious theological 
revolution, such as is believed to have taken place in the great refor- 
mation of Zoroaster. The gods of the fathers were not, by the 
Hebrews, pronounced devils; but gradually the hierarchy of divinities 
became absorbed in the Supreme, who was, therefore, not only the 
highest god, but the gods. The fundamental part of the word Elo- 
him, is £7, which, occurring very frequently in composition, as in 
Elijah and Bethel, is, in the oldest portions of the Bible, sometimes 
employed by itself, or rather with Shaddai, which is rendered Al- 
mighty. The rarely used singular, Z/oah, must be identified with 
the Arabic Aah. The Mohammedan “There is no Deity (J//ah) 
but God (A/ah)” implies that 77 is broader and more primitive than 
Al. And no sooner do we pass over to the ancient side of the Semi- 
tic territory, than we find, for the Supreme God, this very /7, It was 
he after whom Babylon was named, Bab-Il, i.e., gate of Il. From 
time immemorial this root has been common to the whole Syro-Ara- 
bian race, with one and the same signification of god. The three 
branches of the Semitic family of languages are, the Southern or 
Arabic, the Middle or Hebraic, and the Northern or Aramaic. These 
offer us, respectively, for the most sacred syllable, Al, El, and Il. So 
unmistakably, and intimately, is the Hebrew designation of God in- 
terwoven with those on its right hand and on its left. 

What this name originally signified would not be hard to guess, 
knowing only the character of the Chaldean religion, the worship of 
the heavenly bodies. Who but the sun should be Supreme and Lord 
of Hosts? We are not left, however, to conjecture. The equivalent 
name at Babylon was Ra,* and Ra was the Egyptian sun-god, and 
the sun itself. Hor (Horus) is a modification of the name, literally 
denoting the rising sun. The first syllable of Hercules has the same 
source ; and Hercules was primarily the meridian sun, or the sun in 
its strength. Another member of this family is the Hebrew Aor, 
light. The consonant we see, is indifferent on which side of the 
vowel it stands, though generally we find it after, as in Aor and Hor. 
Now, inasmuch as the Egyptians confounded the two liquids r, and 1, 
or at least indicated only the first of them in their alphabet, it would 





* Tl and Ra appear in the lists, on the tablets, as synonymous. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus. Vol. I. p. 479, note I. 
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’ geem that there was a time when these closely related elements were 
undistinguished, and, therefore, probable that /7 and Xa were, at 
first, as like in sound as in sense. It is admitted, that the Egyptian 
language partakes of the nature of both the Aryan and the Semitic 
types, and is generally believed that the Egyptian tongue represents 
that more primitive speech out of which the Aryan and the Semitic 
have grown. ‘ 

If, however, it is allowable to doubt the etymological identity of 
Zi and Ra, it is not to be questioned that // re-appears in many 
names for the sun, and the sun-god, in both the Aryan and Semitic 
families. Europe affords us as designations of the sun in Gothic, 
Vil; in Welsh, Hau/; in Latin, So’; and in Greek, He/ios; and 
Western Asia, as designations of the sun-god or fire-god, the Baby- 
lonian Be/, the Canaanitish Baa/, and Molech or Milcom, the Syrian 
Phul or Pal and the Tyrian Me/carte. These instances out of many 
will serve to illustrate the wide spread of this name and its funda- 
mental signification. 

It appears that if we would know the source and original meaning 
of Elohim, Eloah, and £/, we must not be content with a Hebrew 
root denoting strength, or an Arabic one denoting astonishment, but 
go back of the Arabic, Hebraic, and Chaldaic, to a word which, an- 
terior even to Semitism, Hamitism, and Japhethism, represented the 
great celestial luminary. The general designation of the god of the 
Jews was that which earlier had signified the supreme god of the 
Chaldeans, originally the Sun-god. It was, in fact, the very word 
which has, throughout the ages, stood for the sun itself. 

Perhaps we shall see the inference from this set aside by the name 
Fchovah, the Hebrew proper name of the Deity. Rationalists have 
been tempted to derive this from the same source as Jove ; and no 
wonder, since the commonly received form of the Hebrew name so 
closely resembles the Latin one. The chief objection to this derivation 
is that Jupiter (supposing Jav or Iva is Jove) forms no essential ele- 
ment of the Semitic religion, but appears as if foisted into it, and is 
never quite at home, while Jehovah is associated with all that is most 
characteristic, not alone of Hebraism, but of Semitism as well. This 
derivation is, however, preferable to the ordinary one, which the Jews 
attributed to miraculous communication. Not that the name Jeho- 
vah might not be formed from the verb “to be,” as it might, indeed, 
from the verb “to live,” the verb “to overthrow,” or the verb “to be 
bright.” But such derivation is too superficial. It is like deriving 
our “God” from “good.” The great and holy names never come in 
that way. They bear the marks of growth ; they spring from some- 
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thing essentially different from that to which they have attained ; 
and, traced back as far as possible, like streams followed up to their 
fountains, they are lost, at length, in mystery and darkness. 

That the name Jehovah came late into popular use among the 
Jews, is no proof of its late origin. For centuries it may have lain 
smouldering, as it were, and, at length, because of some recognized or 
believed fitness, have been suddenly revived, and have found a gen- 
eral welcome. 

The poetic, that is to say, ancient name of Jehovah, is ¥ah or Jah. 
We have it independently in the Psalms, and very often as a termi- 
inal element of proper names as in Nehemiah and Elijah. Elijah is 
written, Elijahu, also, in which we find the element essentially as 
when initial, for instance in Jehohanan (Johanan, John.) The added 
full vowel appears to have been a proper growth to satisfy the felt 
need of a rounder and longer vocable for so sublime a conception. 
The tendency to lengthen and modify is kindred to that we have 
witnessed in the case of £7. 

The name Iah manifestly resembles Hea of the Babylonian trin- 
ity; Ana, Bel, and Hea. Hea is represented under as many guises 
of orthography as Iah ; and it is certainly noticeable that the river of 
Babylon, which is called in the Bible Ahava, was probably named 
after Hea. This granted, we might compare the lengthened forms 
of Jehovah (Yahavah) and Ahava, as well as the shorter ones Iah 
and Hea. The identity of Iah and Hea must, however, be based on 
something more essential than etymological resemblance, and be es- 
tablished, if at all, by a comparison of the characteristics and sym- 
bols, of the Hebrew and the Chaldean deities. 

The great gods of the Chaldean Pantheon were, first, Il or El; 
then, the first triad: Ana, Bel, and Hea; then, the second triad: the 
moon, the sun, and Jav or Iva (Jupiter?) ; and lastly, the five 
planets: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. J// being origi- 
nally the sun, (though in historic times sublimated, and at home 
almost lost,) and the first triad being originally three phases or char- 
acters of the sun, all the principal * gods, with a single exception, the 
god of the sky, who seems to have been the Aryan Jupiter, were 
planetary. True, they had wives ; but this is no native and essential 
feature. The incongruous element doubtless came in from Egypt. 
How late and abnormal it was, appears from the fact that, of all 
these goddesses, one only had a definite character, or played a con- 
spicuous part, and that was Venus, the feminine planet. It was 








* The minor deities were probably characters of these ; many certainly were. 
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really she who figured as Beltis, the wife of Bel, the “Great Lady.” 
The idea of marriage once introduced among the gods, all must, of 
course, be represented alike, — all save the Supreme, who was too 
high, and too indefinite, not to say too holy (in the ecclesiastical 
sense) to allow it. It is important to notice that Il, who formed the 
basis of Hebrew theology, was beyond the reach of such polytheistic 
notions as are implied in a divine consort. Scarcely less important 
is it to observe how accidental and shadowy, and almost uncertain, 
was, for instance, the wife of Hea. It is as if such a relation were 
an afterthought. Her titles, and her very name, have nothing dis- 
tinctive. 

The feminine sun was represented under three aspects, respectively 
called Ai, Gula, and Annunit ; the rising, the meridian, and the set- 
ting sun. Must we not find in Ana, Bel, and Hea the old masculine 
forms of the same? Nothing is easier than to recognize in Bel the 
meridian sun, the very name implying some character of that orb ; 
and his representation as the hero and hunter, (the Nimrod of Gene- 
sis,) helps to identify him with the sun in his brightness and strength, 
he who shoots the arrows of the sun-stroke. But Ana is not the 
rising sun. Everything goes to connect him with the west, with 
darkness, death, and the under-world. Ana is the setting sun, who 
is placed first in the triad, as, with the Egyptians and the Hebrews, 
the evening was put before the morning, and the day was born of 
the night. As Bel corresponds to Gula, so Ana is but a slight varia- 
tion of the masculine of Annunit. Shall we find a like relation be- 
tween Ai and Hea? Do they resemble each other in significance as 
in form? Hea is the god of light, and life, and knowledge, — the 
god of glory and of giving. Especially he is the intellectual guide 
and teacher. He was represented as having come up out of the 
Persian Gulf to teach the primitive Chaldeans. Can we fail to see 
as the foundation of this myth the adoration of the sun when rising 
from that sea.* As Elohim the primary name of God with the He- 
brews came from the word signifying the sun, so Jehovah appears to 
be derived from the name which once meant the rising sun, the 
bringer of light and life. What if both Chaldeans and Hebrews had 
forgotten the originals? How easily etymologies slip out of sight and 
the true get exchanged for fictitious ; but character and position re- 
main to bear the true record. 

Of the pyramidal temples devoted to planetary worship, in the val- 





* There are independent reasons for fixing the early centre of semitic civiliza- 
tion on the north-western side of the Persian Gulf, whose ancient boundaries were 
somewhat different from the modern. 
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ley of the Euphrates, a single one remains, sufficiently preserved to 
declare its original form and character, the “Temple of the Seven 
Spheres” at Borsippa, the structure called by the Arabs Birs-Nimrud. 
It is built in seven stages, all of them perfectly square, the lowest 
two hundred and seventy-two feet on a side, and each higher one 
forty-two feet less than the one next preceding, making the highest 
stage twenty feet square. The Temple, as its name implies, repre- 
sents the planetary system according to the ancient astronomy. 
The lowest and broadest stage is for Saturn, the planet whose orbit 
embraces all the rest, as this story sustains all the others. The next 
higher is for Jupiter, the third for Mars, the fourth for the Sun, the 
fifth for Venus, the sixth for Mercury, and the seventh for the Moon. 
Each was colored according to the hue believed appropriate, — Sa- 
turn’s black, Jupiter’s orange, Mars’s red, the Sun’s golden, Venus’s 
yellow, Mercury’s blue, and the Moon’s silver. We have in these 
stages the order of the planets which forms the basis of the names 
and the succession of the days of the week. Astrology requires each 
hour of the day to be under a particular planet. And inasmuch as 
the sway of Saturn was wider than that of any other, so there was 
felt to pertain to this orb and deity a peculiar majesty, power and 
sacredness. It would be natural, then, to begin with Saturn, and 
going through with all, put the seventh hour under the moon ; and 
then again the eighth under Saturn, and the fourteenth under the 
moon. So the twenty-fourth would be under Mars, and the first 
hour of the next day under the sun. In this way it would happen 
that the first hour of the third day would be under the moon, and of 
the fourth under Mars. Naming each day after the planet of its first 
hour, we have the order: Saturn’s day, Sun’s day, Moon’s day, Mars’s 
or Tiu’s day, Mercury’s or Woden’s day, Jupiter’s or Thor’s day, and 
Venus’s or Freya’s day. The first day of the week was however not 
Saturday. With a people whose religion had always been the wor- 
ship of the sun, it would be necessary, while maintaining the order of 
succession from Saturn to the moon, to allow the sun the first place. 
Our week, then, which is the week of history, could have had no other 
origin than an astrological or planetary one. 

Now the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day of the week ; which 
shows, in the first place, that the Jews had entirely disconnected 
their deity from the sun-god ; * and in the second place it shows that 
the week did not originate with them, since otherwise their holy day 
would have had the first place instead of the last. Where the week 





* The Babylonians and Assyrians had done precisely the same in the case of 
their Supreme. 
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originated, the holiest day must have been Sunday. The most re- 
markable fact is, however, the implication that Iah was in some way 
associated with Saturn, since he had for his own, Saturn’s day, the 
seventh of the week. Looking into the Chaldean mythology for ex- 
planation, we find that as Bel became confounded with the planet 
Jupiter, so for some unknown reason it happened with Hea and the 
planet Saturn. The same numerical representative 40, stood for both, 
and they had many characteristics and epithets in common. How 
natural, therefore, that Hea’s or Iah’s day should be Saturn’s May 
not the frequent recurrence of the number forty, in the Old Testa- 
ment myths, signify that the Hebrew people descended from a branch 
of the Chaldean family, which had for its tutelary deity the God with 
whom the number was superstitiously connected ? 

Regarding the source of the theology of the ancient Hebrews, jus- 
tice has never been done to their Chaldean ancestry. There, we 
may find, not only the primitive form of the most important Biblical 
legends, such as those of the Creation, of Paradise, of the Deluge, 
and of the Tower of Babel, but also symbols and ideas popularly 
supposed to be peculiarly Jewish. The ark of God, the cherubim, 
and many epithets of the Deity seem to have passed almost or quite 
unchanged from the Euphrates to the Jordan. The respect shown to 
the full moon, in the Jewish ritual, is eminently suggestive of an ear- 
lier moon-worship. 

One is tempted to go on and on in this fascinating comparison of 
the offspring with the parent, but as we must confine ourselves to the 
names of God and that which strictly belongs thereto, we will con- 
clude with a single inference, so evidently just that the only won- 
der is its having been overlooked. We read in 2 Kings, xviii: 4, 
that Hezekiah coming upon the throne of Israel and zealously de- 
stroying the rank growths of idolatry, “brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it.” The story of Moses making a brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, of course shares the fate of the whole 
mythical legend. But if that story were history, nothing would be 
more improbable than that the image, representing no god and no 
present object of either love or fear, should be worshipped as an 
idol. What then shall we make of this serpent? It ought to stand 
for some deity. If, more than once, the Israelites made a golden 
calf, or bull, for an image of Jehovah,* why may they not have made 
for the same purpose, a brazen serpent? It is now easy to under- 





* Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 405. 
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stand how they might have made a calf for an image of Jehovah. 
The bull was the grand symbol of Saturn, the double, as it were, of 
Hea. There was a yet better reason for idolizing a brazen serpent ; 
for the serpent was Hea’s special symbol. There was a wide-spread 
persuasion that the serpent was wiser than any other animal. It has 
also a remarkable tenacity of life. The same word in Arabic, Hiya, 
with which Hea and Iah are most probably connected, signifies both 
“ life” and “serpent.” The serpent, which was at first merely Hea’s 
symbol, may have been worshipped, first with the Chaldeans, then 
with the Hebrews, as the sacred image of the Deity himself. 


DANIEL BowEN. 
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—tor 


In this God’s world, with its wild, whirling eddies, and mad-foam 
oceans, where men and nations perish as if without law, and judg- 
ment for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost thou think that there 
is therefore no justice? It is what the fool hath said in his heart. 
It is what the wise, in all times, even wise because they denied, knew 
forever not to be. I tell thee again, there is nothing else but justice. 
One strong thing I find here below: the just thing, the true thing. 
My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy 
back, in support of an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly wait- 
ing ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for thy victory cn behalf of 
it, I would advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, and say, 
“In God’s name, No!” Thy “success” !— poor devil, what will 
thy success amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not suc- 
ceeded ; no, not though bonfires blazed from North to South, and 
bells rang, and editors wrote leading articles, and the just thing lay 
trampled out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated 
thing. Success ?— In a few years thou will be dead and dark — all 
cold, eyeless, deaf ; no blaze of bonfires, ding-dong of bells, or lead- 
ing articles, visible or audible to thee again at all, forever. What 
kind of success is that ? — Carlyle. 


It were a pity, many will think, that the author of the above para- 
graph should not have learned the lesson it proclaims with such an 
emphasis better. But to have once had such a trumpet voice for Jus- 
tice, is no slight affair of itself. Many a flippant critic to-day, who 
rides into notice on the great man’s fallen name, might well beseech 
the stars, and all things else, for a moment of such rapt vision, It is 
a fine, easy thing to be sentimentally virtuous and just. ‘“ Shooting 
Niagara : and After?” has furnished our pettifogging politicians and 
belated newspaper editors with a whole month’s capital. “ Alas, 
how are the might ° fallen!” they cry. O yes, but alas ten times more 
for such as have n: ver begun to be “mighty ” either in speaking the 


truth, or in renderi:. ; justice! These will never /a//, and for the best 
of reasons. Ep. 












THE TWO RELIGIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
II. 


N angel may appear in human semblance ; a man may possess 
angelic virtues ; but angel and man are wholly distinct beings, 
by every indication that marks them as man or as angel. A god-man, 
that is, a god who is at the same time a man, — a man who is at the 
same time a god, — is a being useful enough for the legerdemain of 
theologians, but quite inconceivable by thought. The god may seem 
to be human, the man may very really be divine, but for all that the 
god and the man cannot be confounded in one person. 

I think I have shown that Jesus and Christ are in the New Testa- 
ment described as two individuals, each having an origin, an expe- 
rience, a career of his own. I have offered the external evidence of 
this, from the biographical incidents through which the two pass. I 
will now exhibit the same fact interiorly, by showing that their 
thoughts are as unlike as their experiences, and their spirits as dis- 
similar as their bodies. Between the intellectual worlds in which 
Jesus and the Christ live, an impassable gulf is fixed. 

Jesus—the Jesus of Matthew, the man Jesus —is a teacher of 
moral and religious truth. It is generally allowed, that the teaching 
which is ascribed to Jesus in the first gospel, is authentic, and it is 
largely held now that no other teaching ascribed to him, is. The 
genuine sayings are in the book which represents him as being a 
simple man. The Sermon on the Mount is in Matthew ; the great 
Parables are in Matthew — The Sower, The Tares, The Mustard 
Seed, The Leaven, The Pearl, The Net, The King and his Servants, 
The Husbandman and the Vineyard, The Marriage Feast, The Tal- 
ents, The Virgins,—all here, dropping like diamonds from the 
Teacher’s lips. 

Here are the discourses about providence, retribution, reward, and 
punishment ; the laws of influence, the conditions of the Eternal 
life, marriage and divorce, poverty and riches. Here are the Beati- 
tudes which announce the nature and rules of happiness ; the ethics 
of the Sabbath and the Hebrew law are here: here, in short, is 
every doctrine that bears directly on human character and human 
life. All this proceeds from one who claims for himself no higher 
office than that of Teacher, or regenerator of men by truth. He 
makes no mystery of his instructions, either as regards their sub- 
stance or the source from whence they are derived. His thoughts 
are taken from Moses and the prophets ; from the book of nature ; 
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from the book of life; from the records of his own experience ; 
the intuitions of hisown soul. His style of address is the simple 
picturesque, imaginative style of his countrymen ; he is fond of put- 
ting his deepest thought into a little story which all would listen to 
and remember. 

He speaks to people as he meets them, in the country, or by the 
lake side, in the public square or the courts of the temple ; and 
he speaks as to people who are abundantly able to understand him. 
Not a word of what is technically called theology falls from him ; 
not an abstract dogma is propounded ; no outline of a speculative 
system is drawn, ever so broadly or lightly. He deals with the con- 
crete always and entirely ; he demands in his listeners the quality 
of teachableness, but that is all; no culture, no training, no intellect. 
To the most uninstructed of these he finds his way. 

His views are the views natural to a deep-hearted, earnest, spir- 
itually-souled man, who went straight to the heart of things, saw what 
he saw, clearly, believed his beliefs with all his might, and uttered 
what he thought in words that were loaded with power. There is 
nothing mysterious or farfetched in his teaching ; there is no dog- 
matism ; he declares the truth that comes to him, and as it comes 
to him ; but ‘he calls attention to his truth, not to himself. “ Say 
what you will against me,” he says, “but beware how you speak 
against the Holy Spirit.” This is his attitude: for the truth he 
lives, and for the truth he is ready to die. 

Now turn to the Gospel of John, where Jesus is portrayed as the 
Word who was with God from the beginning, and you will see that 
He is not in any sense a teacher of truth. All the characteristics 
of the first description are lacking. The Sermon on the Mount is 
not here. The Beatitudes are not here; the Parables are not 
here ; the touching sayings about providence, the heavenly kingdom, 
the heavenly Father, are missing. The noble discourses about 
human life and duty, the worth of character, the value of existence, 
will be looked for in vain. There is hardly in the whole book a 
direct, strong, natural word about the law of human sympathy, and 
the plain virtues by which men are built up, and society regenerated. 
Long orations there are, but they are directed against speculative un- 
belief ; lofty harangues there are, but they are chiefly about himself 
and his relation to humanity, as its Saviour. Living topics do not 
interest him ; the thoughts that agitate his generation do not kindle 
him. His own nature and mission ; his descent from above ; his 
intimacy with the Father ; the dependence of all men on himself ; 
the efficacy of faith in him, and of prayer through him ; the mystical 
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union that he has effected between himself and humanity, between 
humanity and God ;— these, as any reader may perceive, are the 
themes that absorb him. He is not a reformer ; he is not a mystic ; 
he is a theologian: his whole strain is theological. If he reasons 
his reasoning is abtruse ; if he controverts, he does it by lofty assev- 
eration ; if he teaches, it is with the voice of an oracle. He does 
not respect the intelligence of his hearers, but imposes his declaration 
upon them, — 

“Ye are the Light of the World,” says Jesus. 

“T am the Light of the World,” says the Christ. 

Do not these two characteristic statements describe the two per- 
sonages ? 

One talks about Immortality ; the other zs Immortality. 

One declares the Truth ; the other zs the Truth. 

One indicates the Way ; the other zs the Way. 

One invites to Life ; the other zs the Life. 

One speaks of God ; the other manifests him. 

One promises Heaven ; the other came down from Heaven, and 
“is in Heaven.” 

One points to the beneficence of the world as evidence of God’s 
love ; the other says, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

Look at some of the special doctrines with which these two 
names are associated ; the doctrine of prayer for instance. Jesus 
prays, as men pray in their need; prays for himself; goes alone 
into the mountains to pray; prays at his baptism, when the dove 
cleaves the sky ; prays at the Transfiguration, when the fashion of his 
countenance was altered ; prays in the garden, with soul exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death; he, lonely, takes flight to the Alone. 
Nothing of this sort is related of the Christ. There is no single in- 
stance noted of his praying, with a sense of need, for strengthening 
of his own heart. Why should he? He was rather the object of 
prayer than the subject of it ; he had no personal needs ; he could 
not feel lonely, or deserted, or helpless. 

His prayers are prayers of intercession. “I pray for them: I pray 
not for the world, but for them which thou hast given me.” “ Keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me.” “ Sancti- 
fy them through thy truth.” And to his friends : “ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, I will do it.” “In that day,” (after the ascension 
to the Father), “ye shall ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father, in my name, He will give you.” “Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name,” (because they had prayed to him di- 
rectly), “ at that day ye shall ask the Father sz my name.” 
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Not one of these thoughts drop from the lips of Jesus, not one, 
and no suggestion of one. He tells his friends to pray directly for 
themselves ; no mediator between. “ After this manner pray ye: Our 
Father who art in heaven.” “Watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.” “ Whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive.” “ Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” “If ye being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father in heaven give good things to them that ask Him.” And so 
on, without the smallest variation. These differing doctrines of prayer 
imply a different doctrine respecting the two personages who enter- 
tain them. One is a suppliant ; the other a hearer of supplication. 
One might be the other’s disciple, saved by faith in him, rendering 
him homage, hoping for God’s favor through his intercession, and en- 
joying communion with God through his mediation. Jesus might 
have been one of those who without the Christ, “could do nothing,” 
who were branches of his vine, abiding in him, and when detached 
from him, withered like decayed limbs. 

Note what different views the two persons take of the miracles, and 
how distinctly those views mark their characteristics. Whether we 
regard the wonderful works themselves, the spirit in which they are 
performed, or the ends they are made to serve, the conviction is un- 
avoidable that they are handled by two beings who had no acquaint- 
ance with one another. The miracles of Jesus are plentiful as every- 
day deeds, done without the least circumstance, done in highway 
and byway, in temple and chamber. They are expressions of him- 
self, as he goes along ; they spring up under his feét like flowers. 
The power to do them is a natural endowment, which is not always 
fully competent to its task, but which seldom quite fails him. The 
Christ heals one sick man, cures one cripple, gives light to one born 
blind, raises one from the dead ; and these miracles are performed 
with great ceremony, in the presence of his enemies, and are followed 
or accompanied by long discussions about himself and his mission. 

Jesus works miracles always in the spirit of beneficence. He 
seeks nothing beyond the good of his fellowmen ; they are the centre 
of his interest. He “ has compassion on the multitude because they 
have nothing to eat.” 

The Christ does not seem to be moved by this sentiment at all. 
His miracles are “signs” exhibiting his glory. So of the water 
changed into wine ; so of the raising of Lazarus; the cure of the 
cripple at Bethesda ; and all the rest ; they are typical deeds. The 
healing of the blind man is a symbol of the fact that He is the light 
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of the world ; the calling of the dead from the tomb, signifies that He 
is the resurrection and the life. The miracle is the text for a dis- 
course on the grandeur of the Word. The Christ does not relieve 
suffering because he sees it before him ; it is put before him, in order 
that he may relieve it. The final cause of the misery, the calamity, 
the death, is the manifestation of His glory. The cripple’s hurt, the 
blind man’s darkness, the friend’s disease, are opportunities for him 
to show what He is. When the ruler in Capernaum begs him to come 
and heal his son, who lay at the point of death, the Christ’s thought, 
instead of dwelling on the father’s misery, is centered in Himself ; 
here is another opportunity to make men “ believe.” “ This sickness 
is not unto death, but that the Son of God might be glorified there- 
by.” And that this glory may shine more illustriously, he waits 
three days before going to Bethany, allowing his friend Lazarus to 
die, and his sisters to be disconsolate with the bereavement. Not to 
alleviate misery, but to make men believe in the engrossing ob- 
ject of the miraculous display ; a distinction so broad and sharp as 
is indicated here, cannot pass for nothing. This person who scatters 
wonderful works like seed, is not the same with this other who makes 
but half a dozen exhibitions of his power. This person who does 
his deed and lets it pass, is not the same with this other, who makes 
it the subject of long and public discourse. This person who is 
absorbed in the purpose of doing good through his miraculous en- 
dowment, is not the same with this other who does not seem to think 
at all of the good he is doing, and with whom the benefaction is 
something altogether incidental and subordinate. This person who 
loses sight of himself in his charities, is not the same person with 
this other who uses his charities as a means of drawing attention to 
himself. This person who reminds men of the glory and goodness 
of God is not the same with this other, who says, “ my glory” all the 
time, and who raises belief in himself to the point of highest virtue. 
The same man could not possibly stand in two such contradictory at- 
titudes towards himself, his work, and the people with whom he 
dealt. 

The point will be illustrated more broadly still, if we consider the 
terms of salvation which are offered respectively by Jesus and by the 
Christ. 

According to Jesus, men are saved by natural goodness, by char- 
acter, composed of honest qualities such as all respect. This is the 
burden of sermon and parable, all through. “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
but he that does the will of my father, who is in heaven. Many will 
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say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name ; and in thy name cast out devils ; and in thy name done many 
wonderful works?” (Not believed miracles only, but wrought them). 
And then I will profess unto them, “I never knew you : depart from 
me all ye that work iniquity.” “The tree is known by its own fruit.” 
There is nothing else. Faith in Christ and his mission is nothing ; 
to blaspheme against the son of man is a pardonable offence. Faith 
in God is everything. He that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit, 
shall not be forgiven. The Lawyer stands up and asks what he. hall 
do to inherit eternal life. He is referred to the Decalogue ; and in 
reply to the question, what does the Decalogue mean by loving the 
neighbor, he hears the story of the good Samaritan. 

The young ruler comes and says, “ Good master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?” He gets the same answer: “ But all this I 
have done. This is an old story ; I have nothing to learn here.” 
Very well, then, here is something harder. You have been dutiful to 
your parents, and faithful to your social circle ; go out of it, treat 
the poor and unlovely, as if they were your own, and join the com- 
pany of those who for love of the world forswear it ; then all will be 
well. 

He pa‘nts in terrible colors the judgment day, the day of final ac- 
count and recompense. There is eternal bliss at the right hand, and 
endless pain on the left ; there are the sheep ranging themselves on 
one side ; there the goats go on the other to their damnation. Who 
are the sheep? and who are the goats? that is the critical question. 
No stress, I apprehend, is laid on the word Eternal. The fires, the 
devils, and the gnashing of teeth are thrown in as scenery. Who go 
into the flames? Who share the blessedness? that’ is the question. 
It is answered with fearful distinctness in the double description of 
those who did, and those who did not live in common human kind- 
ness with their common human kind. No other condition of salva- 
tion is so much as hinted at. Faith in God is not mentioned ; belief 
in himself is not mentioned ; acceptance of him as the Messiah is 
not mentioned. Nothing is mentioned but goodness, humanity, for- 
getfulness of self in others. 

Now take John, and read what the Christ says. Not one single 
word of all this, even as a subordinate condition of blessedness ; 
no suggestion that natural goodness is of any account, but a great 
deal of something else of which Jesus has no word, and not so much 
as half a word. “ This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” “The Father himself loveth you because ye 
have believed that I came out from God.” “If ye believe not that 
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I am’ He, ye shall die in your sins.” “He that believeth is not 
condemned, but he that believeth not is condemned already ; because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten son of God.” 
No tempting lawyer is referred to the commandment; no young 
ruler is bidden to overcome his love of money, and is allowed, though 
all ready to become an enthusiastic disciple, is allowed to go away 
sorrowful. 

This inconsistency is decisive ; it introduces us to irreconcilable 
spheres of thought, to theories respecting the spiritual laws which 
are mutually confounding, and to conclusions touching the condi- 
tions of blessedness which utterly exclude each other. It is impos- 
sible that the same individual should deal in theologies so fatally 
discrepant. 

But has not the Christ a great deal to say about love? Does not 
the word “love” drop from his lips much oftener than from the lips 
of Jesus? Does it not give a character to the gospel? Certainly 
it does, and precisely the character we have assigned to it. No 
word shows more conclusively the unlikeness between Christ and 
Jesus, than that word, Love. It widens the gulf instead of closing it 
up ; for while the love of Jesus is a human quality, the love of Christ 
is a theological grace. ‘That is a beautiful saying, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another: by this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward 
another.” But as we examine the text more closely, we perceive very 
significant limitations. The virtue commended is, “ Love one towards 
another,” love among the brethren, love of the believer for the be- 
liever, here within the household of faith, love that marks them as 
separated from the rest of mankind. It is not man’s love for his fel- 
low-man, but Christian’s love for his fellow-Christian. It is not 

«beneficence towards the objects of beneficence ; kindness to all of 
our kind ; sunshine and dew for the evil and the good, for the just 
and the unjust; the Samaritan’s goodness to the Jew, —it is not 
that. Broader than nation, or tribe, or race, it may be, but it is not 
broader than a profession of belief. The Jesus of Matthew addresses 
his commandment to all who may hear him. The Christ of John 
accosts particularly the small company of his friends. The charity 
of Jesus would make men liberal, generous, diffusive ; forgetful of 
all distinctions in the common humanity. The love of the Christ 
would make men exclusive, illiberal, unsympathetic. The charity of 
Jesus runs at once into beneficent deeds. The love of the Christ 
runs to sentiment, and the more intense it is the more it is unreal. 
It is such love as persecutors and bigots have been animated by 
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rather than philanthropists and reformers. It has fired more dogmatic 
zeal than humane enthusiasm. It has taken out of society more of 
vital will than it has infused into it. The “new commandment” 
would be as strange in the mouth of Jesus as the Beatitudes would 
be in the mouth of the Christ. It is not in the least coincident with the 
Golden Rule. Quite the contrary: the Golden Rule and it have 
oftenest been in stern opposition. 

How deep and persistent this opposition was, will be made — in 
other articles — to appear. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 





CHIPS. 


NY thing in me which the fires of the soul have power to con- 
sume, in God’s name let them consume, — all my wood, hay, 
stubble, dross ; all the hempen bonds or blinding masks of tradition ; 
of egotism, of insincerity, of irreligion. Come, every man that loves 
me, with torch in hand, and burn, burn, so only that he be God's 
inquisitor, and his torch of divine flame. 


THE sailors of Columbus appear pusillanimous. They feared only 
because they had not an Idea to follow. It is all plain sailing where 
that goes before. 


Ir is lucky that men are born babies. Thus history is always be- 
ginning anew ; and the world is never more than threescore and ten 
years old. 


Tue perpetual problem of art is to mirror the universal in the 
particular, the infinite in the definite. The saint is an artist whose 
material is his own will. 


How admirable it is in Swedenborg to represent space in the spir- 
itual world as only dissimilarity or dissonance of spirit! Unlike- 
ness is distance ; likeness, neighborhood. Put aside the telescope ; 
that world is close at hand in which there are human beings. 

Pa.ey writes his “ Natural Theology” to show that the order of 
nature is proof of God’s being; and he writes the “ Evidences of 
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Christianity” to show that dreach of natural order is proof of His 
voiceful presence. God, then, can reveal Himself only by interrupt- 
ing the evidence of his being ! 


LUTHER affirms a revealed Scripture, but denies a revealed inter- 
pretation. But what is the use of light without eyes? If spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and the “carnal understanding ” be 
the whole of man’s natural intelligence, the “right of private judg- 
ment” is the right of a paralytic to walk. 


A PROBABLE God —think of it! I never heard that a probable 
dinner would satisfy hunger. Probabilities and contingencies do 
well enough on the surface of things; but at the centre one must 
know what to depend upon. Could the earth revolve upon an un- 
certain axis? 


Has not modern theology made a mistake by abolishing the devil ? 
We work only by means of that which is opposed to our intent. 
Gravitation, that would prevent walking, enables us to walk. “My 
Father worketh hitherto.” How woré, if there is nothing to resist 
him, and which by that fact can take an impression? The sub- 
stratum of the created universe I take to be— Devil! Spiritual 
growth is an incessant redemption. So the plant takes the elements 
it uses away from themselves — wrests them from their own law, and 
compels them to the service of a higher. In the tree Igdrasil, the 
tree of life, is it not the same? 

Is it not the highest suggestion of history that God implicates him- 
self, not by mere choice, but by the divine necessity of Spirit, in the 
sorrow, suffering, defeat of humanity, with us enduring the cross, but 
despising the shame, and making glory break out of storm and dark- 
ness? A God who should sit above, and look down untouched upon 
a world such as this, is too Epicurean a deity for me. Zeus and Pro- 
metheus in one, if you please! 


I conress myself much of a Christian, but also much of a pagan. 
I am theist, pantheist, polytheist — everything but a pantatheist, like 
an American philosopher that I wot of. My Pan is Fact: an amor- 
phous sort of deity, whom I feel under no obligation to love, and 
whose love I neither confide in nor desire, but whom I “ accept,” as 
Margaret Fuller said of the universe. I am a polytheist when I read 
epics — “ Paradise Lost,” for example. I am atheist when I say, as 
sometimes, 
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Thine be the helm, O heart! Steer as thou wilt; 
Steer sovereign by thine own eternal stars : 
True to thy bidding do I trim the sail. 


At present, however, I am much disposed to oscillate between Zoro- 
aster and Buddha ; inclining to the former when I am cheerful, and 
to the latter when wearied with the empty turmoil of the world. 





For the moment I am best consoled, not by great and grave con- 
siderations, but by such as are trivial, even ridiculous. Being of a 
very domestic and social disposition, and finding myself for some 
days alone in the house, I say, when wearied, unable further to work 
or read, and longing for the loved faces, “ Luckily there is only one 
of us here to feel himself alone!” It brightens me up wonderfully. 













WuHEN Spirit begins to blend itself with Thing, and to. enter upon 
its grand, eternal work of rescue or redemption, its force is, as it 
were, wrested away from itself ; Thing, by the aid of these resources, 
intensifies itself, and arrives at malignity. 


“A little grain of conscience made him sour.” 


I suppose Tennyson speaks of the scorpion or the cobra. Venom 
is virtue alienated from itself. Ice would not be cold if there were 
not heat in it. 


Ormuzd had fashioned glorious Lives, about 
His face to shine ; but Ahriman, his foe, 
With shapes of Death these counterfeited so, 

That ’mid the blessed his disguiséd rout 

Mingled, and e’en the eye divine had doubt 

Which were the true Immortals. Then made he 

A sphere and kingdom of mortality, 

And said, “Behold my Earth! Go, journey out.” 
Then quick was doubt dissolved, and clearness bred ; 
For fell the false lives all, and grovelled prone, 
Enchanted with attraction of their own, 

And eager from Death’s tables to be fed ; 

While ’mid the gloom Life reared a radiant head, 
And, flying homeward, far through zther shone. 

















Tue grand, prophetic souls are not shrewd and sharp-sighted, but 

go on, as it were, in a divine blindness, moving, like the planets, not 
by sight, but by cosmical attraction and impulse. The sun, I take 
it, does not see the worlds he shines on ; his own luminance hides 
them. So these men look out from an intense shine of Spirit, which 
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casts the world of mere things into shadow. In history one sees 
these high stepping men, glorious as stars ; but, like stars, journeying 
in a celestial blindness, more sure and seeing than sight. “ Pshaw! 
mere enthusiasts ! ” says Ferret-eyes. 


Wirxovt the shell, the chick could not come into existence ; but 
kept within the shell, it cannot continue in existence. So without 
the old forms of belief, the new faith had never been born into the 
world ; but the old vessels, decause they are useful, must be broken. 


A BUMPTIOUS worldling, who had never known a genial imagination 
in his life, accosted a poet one day, on seeing him gaze at a gorgeous 
sunset with silently moving lips, and began jeering at him. “ What 
do you gain,” said he, “by all this staring and mooning? You do 
not get rich by it. Why, my tax is more than your revenue. I used 
often to fear that I myself might become a dreamer ; but I took pains 
to nip all that nonsense in the bud, otherwise I might now be a poor 
devil, like you, with never fifty dollars in my pocket.” He pursued 
this strain some minutes, speaking very rudely. 

At length the poet said, “I must tell you of something very ex- 
traordinary which happened the other day. An ass was observed by 
one of his kindred to stand a long while in a state of melancholy 
abstraction. 

“What ails thee, brother?’ said his friend, sympathetically. 

“*T was thinking,” answered the other, ‘what if I should one day 
become a man, and have to totter about on my hind legs only, while 
the other two, which now enable me to stand so steadily, and to run 
so fast, should merely dangle from my shoulders. However,’ he 
continued more cheerfully, ‘I shall guard against that.’ So saying, 
he planted his fore legs firmly, as if to assure himself of them ; and 
as a maiden chanced just then to be singing almost divinely under 
the lindens a little way off, he listened a minute, and then braying 
lustily, remarked with much pleasure that his voice seemed no less 
superior to hers than he had observed it to be formerly. ‘The 
change has not begun yet,’ he said, with great content; ‘and here- 
after I will not so much as rear on my hind legs for a moment, lest 
I should encourage any tendency that way.’ 

“It will occur to you that the good creature was not, perhaps, in 
so much danger as he supposed himself to be.” 

So saying, he walked away, leaving the other no whit enlightened, 
and more than ever amazed at his perversity. 
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No one is so much concerned as the coward lest he be rash, or as 
the man of narrow and frigid mind lest he think too warmly and 
amply. Contempt for what they lack chiefly operates to keep indi- 
gent minds in want. 


TO S. R. 


OLD memories of you, my noble friend, 
Bloom ever in me, bloom and breathe new life ; 
And, like the bee, my heart folds down her wings 
Upon them oft, to rise and fly with store 
The bee might envy! 
You have lost your voice, 

The Colonel writes me. Would God there were many 
That with the voice might speak to me, as you, 
Clear, eloquent soul, without it! ’Mid the roar 
Of this rude, striving world, I hear your life 
Pouring its music, even as one might hear, 
Far off, a chime of silver bells, that hints 
Of mounting orisons, of happy hymns, 
Unfailing trust and immemorial peace. 
So sweet, so pure it comes, that I could deem 
The winged angels of the air, that bring, 
Sigh to deliver it, and pass away 
Unwilling. 

In the western heavens our sun 
Is now declining, and day’s drowsy lid 
Betokens close : soon come the night and sleep. 
What of the morrow? Meet we there again ? 
Ah, not again, I trust! Whatever Death 
Hath power to part, apart forever, when 
His hand hath come between, let that remain ! 
I will not idly grudge to Time and Change 
And Death their little perquisite, nor make 
Ignoble quarrel, listing to reclaim 
Their seasonable spoil. But you and I — 
How part they who are one, made one in love ? 
Here and Hereafter —\ove knows not the words : 
Let Time be modest, claiming but his own ! 





THE general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God 
himself ; for that which men have at all times learned, Nature her- 
self must have taught ; and God being the author of Nature, her voice 
is but his instrument. — Richard Hooker. 





PAROCHIALS. 
I. 
OBJURGATION. 


T is now, dear sir, a year, 
Since you paid me any visit, 
And as you are living near, 
’T is not very cordial, is it? 


From your wages, I infer 

You should have all Christian breeding: 
Hydrant plays as lofty, sir, 

As the pond that gives it feeding. 


I’ve a pew that pays a tax 
Ought to bring me all the graces, 
Al the heavenly knick-knacks, 
Visits, nods, be-dickeyed faces. 


For that sum my children four 


Ought to get their monthly kisses, 
And my yearning wife a store 
Of the soft parochia! blisses. 


Bobby’s colic, Tommy’s croup, 
Mary when she has a cross spell, 
All the crotchets of the troop, — 
There ’s a field, sir, for the gospel. 


Heads to pat and cheeks to pinch, 
Wife with texts and gossip dosing, 

Sacred teacher must not flinch 
From employments so imposing. 


Surely there ’s divine intent 
Pews to stock and zeal engender, 
When a woman’s sentiment 
Piques your mood and makes you tender. 


Pastors ought not to refuse 
Women’s piety to cherish ; 

For it helps us tax the pews, 
Helps the building-debt to perish. 
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Have you tasted my bohea 

Since you felt the hands ordaining? 
Set apart for toast and tea, 

Yet the martyr’s crown disdaining! 


Twice this year has Sally made 

Yellow sponge cake, light and peptic, 
And the white expanse arrayed 

For her dear devout dyspeptic. 


Twice have you refused to blend 
With her cake your gastric juices ; 
How can she expect to mend, 
When you shirk your highest uses? 


Oh, if Tommy’s croup or feed, 

Spite of drugs his breath should smother, — 
You, unpastried, unbohea’d, 

How could you console his mother! 


Through the town your soul must shake 
To and fro its juice to render ; 

Preacher’s heart is like the steak 
Tartars ride on till ’tis tender. 


Can you be a comforter, 
If our creature comforts never 
Touch those lips and make them stir 
With the words that live forever? 


Come next Saturday to tea: 
Stimulate for Sunday’s unction, 

And imbibe with our bohea 
Knowledge of your sacred function. 


II. 


REJOINDER. 


AY I dare, dear sir, to borrow 
Saintly words, nor earn a scoff, — 
These, that I shall have to-morrow 
Meat to eat you know not of? 





Parochials. 


If my heart be not already 
Tuned to every sorrow’s fling, 
Vain your victuals, vain my steady 
Yearly, monthly visiting. 


Bare my heart, a leaf, it quivers 
In the gale that rocks your house, 
Swift enough its thrill delivers, 
Every vagrant claim allows. 


Souls on secret dainties feeding, 
Bread that’s broken with the Lord, 

Throb to sorrow’s cordial pleading, 
All alone, yet all abroad ; 


Find no tonic in the village, 

Not in squandered hours of talk, 
Not in fifty tables’ pillage, 

Genial play of knife and fork ; 


Find the Lord the cheeriest neighbor ; 
He, of caterers the best, 

Keeps the heart in trim for labor, 
Trim to show all grief its rest. 


Ask me not, dear sir, to peddle 
My reserve from door to door, 
Thumb your soul, and prying meddle 
With the grace you have in store. 


Conscience visits to assess you, 
Glares at me who am unsworn, 

Sends me packing, thus to bless you: 
Nor without you am I lorn. 


Is my truth so lean it rustles 
Drearily in empty pews 

Till it feeds at vestry bustles, 
Or the common cud rechews? 


Must have conferences, classes, 
Some device to eke my truth, 
Something that the God surpasses, 

Corsets, plumpers for His youth? 
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Swift the maid, the wife is learning 
Pious moods may drug her heart: 

To the hurts of men she’s turning, 
Touches them and prays her part ; 


Bubbles with the God within her ; 
He the pastor, He the word 

To the health of life to win her, 
Where a flag, a thought is stirred. 


She the love of God expresses 
Without hint from any lip; 
My emotional caresses 
She can well afford to skip. 


Is she trivial, does she scatter 
Brains of every enterprise, — 

Trumpet of my speech must shatter 
These illusions as they rise. 


In her piety to paddle 
Does not lift a shoreward tide: 
Quick, my thought, to spur and saddle! 
Down against her trifles ride. 


Best of cheer and finest manner 
Furnish for the halt and blind: 

All my heart is one hosanna 
That in God your life you find. 





TrutH, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human nature. The first 
creature of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the sense ; 
the last was the light of reason ; and his Sabbath work ever since is 
the illumination of his spirit. First, he breathed light upon matter, 
or chaos, then he breathed light into the face of man; and still he 
breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. — Bacon. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“Who faithful in insane sedition keeps, 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie.” — Zyrteus. 


OME of us remember the Lovejoy meeting held in Faneuil Hall 
in ’37, and the speech of the State’s Attorney, casting scorn and 
ridicule upon the martyr, and how a young man, seizing his chance, 
sprang to his feet, held fast the chairman’s eye till he reached the 
platform, and, amid mingled applause and hisses, poured forth such 
a flood of indignant invective, such royal reason, that his victim never 
recovered from the stroke. It was the first intimation of the young 
orator’s gifts. And from that time to the present, his name and fame 
have made way throughout the country ; the rumor of him has crossed 
the seas, and he stands now the first of American orators, with hon- 
ors yet to be won in new fields, for which his genius has been fitted 
by wide acquaintance with the people, and by past controversies with 
powerful opponents. 
“He stood upon the world’s broad threshold, wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose: 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes, 
Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords ; 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold, 
And underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the old serpent hiss ; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses, sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good.” 


Thus early he made his choice, like young Hercules at the parting 
of the ways, and is now reaping the first fruits of his patriotic devo- 
tion to his country during an important period of its history. By 
happy fortune as by gifts, he chose the privilege denied to politicians 
and senators, of speaking for freedom unencumbered by slave stat- 
utes, caucuses, or class distinctions. And more than once has the 
country’s interest hung in the balance of his argument, cabinets and 
councils, hesitating to do or undo, without weighing his words, know- 
ing well the better constituency he better represents and speaks for, 
the people, namely, whose breath can unmake them as it has made. 
We recall with shame and sorrow the sad fortunes of past years of 
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political evasion and misrule ; the gang of sharpers and fillibusters 
which the Government favored and was, under the lead of rulers 
whose ignoble career is now ended ; of rogues and ruffians bent on 
stealing the mines of Mexico, the plantations of Cuba, the fields of 
Kansas, as they did the lands of Texas, for enlarging their slave ter- 
ritory, and subjecting foreign unfortunate people to their wicked 
sway ; of politicians who sought to bribe to silence influential per- 
sons, mob down every humane sentiment as seditious; and with 
what force of speech the country’s career in crime and dishonor was 
exposed and denounced by the school of prophets which these enor- 
mities called forth to vindicate the names of injured liberty and 
justice. Slavery South, the subserviency to which it had committed 
the North, had well nigh corrupted the national conscience, sunk 
the union into deep disgrace ; for its rescue from infamy, while the 
seals were thus set upon every statesman’s, every churchman’s lips, 
while mobs were fashionable, the press incendiary, we are indebted, 
we know not how largely, to the manliness which dared denounce 
these outrages on the public morals, the sense of national honor. 
If, as Solon said, “that was the best politic state in which those 


who had never been injured endeavored to avenge those who had 
been, with as much earnestness as if the case were their own,” what 
credit belongs to those who, while proscribed themselves and outcasts 
from the respectabilities for taking the fugitive’s part against his 
oppressors, spoke for the right against 


“The priests’s cant, 
The statesman’s rant”! ® 


What the States durst not venture as policy, these philanthro- 
phists espoused as both policy and humanity. Addressing them- 
selves to the great middle class, whose principles were less corrupted 
by party politics and in whom the destinies of peoples were lodged, 
they gathered the elements since joined into a school of politics, 
humane and American ; a body formidable in ability and numbers, 
having the country’s confidence, and fast rising to political dictation 
and rule. 

Conformity always costs too much when it casts tribute willingly 
into the treasury of respectability or expediency. An earnest, truth- 
ful man, Phillips sold himself to neither. Nor has he shared with 
many statesmen of his time their indifferency, their despair. The 
victim of neither precedent nor ambition, he has not been a fixed 
force in this transition period, blind to the fact that society is being 
revolutionized and reconstructed into a nobler unity. The friend of 
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progress, he threw himself into, the conflict, addressed himself to the 
issues as they rose ; has forseen, often hastened, sometimes made 
the crisis. Hence his speeches spoken to occasions, are efforts sur- 
passing the mere politician’s in scope and bearing, sermons rather 
which divines were powerless to rival in their persuasiveness and 
effect ; the pulpit having been not less Christianized by his teaching 
than congress and country. They have the best qualities of oratory. 
In range of thought, clearness of statement, keen satire, brilliant wit, 
personal anecdote, apt quotation, wholesome moral tone, patriotism, 
principle, the American spirit, they take high rank among compo- 
sitions of their kind. They have besides, the rare merit, — and one 
in which our public speakers have been mostly deficient, — of straight- 
forwardness, point, and truth to the hour. Above party,— unless it 
be the honorable and ancient party of mankind, — they embody the 
temper and drift of the time. How many of our shuffling politicians 
are here to survive in the pillory of his indignant invective. His facts 
and arguments are important contributions to the political and social 
history of the period. The various interests of philanthropy have 
all had his advocacy ; temperance, prison discipline, abolition of 
capital punishment, the rights of labor, woman’s rights, free suffrage, 
education. Whoever becomes conversant with the popular move- 
ments of the last thirty years, will find the earnest part taken by him 
in almost every branch of reform: and all owing not alittle to his 
suggestions and arguments. 

Then, of the new instrumentalities of Reform, the free platform 
derives largely its popularity and efficiency from his genius. Con- 
sider the freedom of speech it invites and maintains, free as the 
freest can desire : a stand whereon every one gains a hearing ; every 
opinion its widest scope of entertainment, the most liberal hospitality. 
Hither comes any one breathing a sentiment of progress, any daring 
to dissent against dissent, against progress. Here, the sexes and 
races meet on fair terms. Here, as not elsewhere, is intimated the 
popular spirit and tendency. Here are the influential speakers by 
preference, and for securing the widest influence ; their words leaping 
into type to be spread forthwith to the four winds by the reporting 
press. It is a school for debate, for oratory, for thought, and it has the 
remarkable merit of originality ; questions affecting the public wel- 
fare being here first deliberated upon by the people themselves, sys- 
tems of agitation organized and set on foot for creating a wholesome 
popular sentiment, for teaching the teachers, ruling the rulers ; for 
holding in check, spurring forward the whole people ; and thus 
giving a culture to the country the universities cannot boast of, train- 
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ing the reason and moral sense by direct dealings with principles and 
persons, as occasion may require. And from this school have grad- 
uated not a few of our popular speakers, the great orator himself 
whose speeches furnish passages for collegiate declamations ; texts 
from which the politicians plume their rhetoric, thereby winning the 
best part of their fame. 

Then, more than any lecturer, save Emerson, Phillips has made 
the lecture too, the Lyceum, a New England institution, being like 
him heard with profit and pleasure by all who have wit, worth, and 
ears to speak of; any course in the cities and large towns being 
deemed incomplete without him ; and his drawing the largest attend- 
ance. It is too soon to estimate the debt of the Free States to him 
for his speeches and lectures before associations, conventions, in 
pulpits, in the humblest places where he would not have been heard 
had he not volunteered his services. 

The true statesman not only sympathizes with his time, but com- 
prehends it. One with the people, he is one with himself also, sitting 
thoughtfully apart from the multitude and above it, that he may over- 
see and counsel intelligently and wisely. If Phillips is not the states- 
man, the ideal American Republican, the people have greatly mis- 
taken their man, and misapprehended the tendencies of the times. 
And now that this slavery business with which he is more conversant 
than any one else, is fairly on the nation’s hands demanding the just 
settlement for sex and race alike, where is the power competent to ex- 
clude his counsels from having full sway in the National Halls. Fitted 
by genius, by the schooling which no statesman of his time has had 
the good fortune to secure, stronger than any in his hald on the great 
middle class, he fairly commands his position, comprehends fully 
the country’s past, present, and future ; is, by eminence its safest 
counselor, (as in times past he has been its truest prophet), through 
this conflict of reconstruction. The country calls for minds equal to 
the crisis, for men of ideas, heedless of measures late events have set 
aside ; statesmen capable of applying a commanding common sense 
to affairs ; new men of large comprehension, human sympathies, and 
faith in the immutable laws that rule the world ; who 

“Know there’s on earth a yet auguster thing 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.” 

Say not that you find blemishes in the man, personal inconsis- 
tences ; that you cannot forget the past ; that he lacks the statesman’s 
drill, the politician’s discretion, the counsellor’s caution ; in a word, 
subserviency to party dictation and prestige. All the better suited 
to the needs of the moment is this American, drilled as none else, 
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and equipped with the glittering weapons worn and sharpened in this 
thirty years Iliad of anti-slavery ; and wielding these with a skill so 
adroit, so sure, that whether you will or not he will smite away all 
devices, and clear the field for the great debate, of which he is 
prompter if not leader ; whether before the people as now, or in the 
national councils, depends solely upon himself. “ A just man,” says 
Plato, “is a perpetual magistrate.” 


“Whom may the people trust ? 

Not those, the base confederates of state, 

Who’d lay their country’s fortunes desolate, 

Pluck her fair ensigns down to seal the Black man’s fate ; 
Not these deserve their trust. 

But they, the generous and the just, 

Who, nobly free, and meekly great 

Still steadfast serve the servant race, 

As masters in the menial’s place; 

Saxons on Ethiops proudly wait, 

By their dark brothers steady stand, 

Till owners these of mind and hand, 

And freedom’s banner waves o’er an enfranchised land, 
These are the nation’s trust, 
They are the patriots just.” 


May we not add as a crowning mark of nobility, his loyalty to the 
great Liberator during long years of misapprehension and abuse ; 
his manly bearing when issues arose about which an honest difference 
appeared, showing that noble men could nobly differ, if not defer to 
one another, on measures affecting questions alike dear to both? 
Enough for one man to have outlived the gigantic wrong his life has 
been spent to overthrow, and to be receiving at this moment his re- 
ward in the grateful regard of both hemispheres. 


“That regal soul I reverence, in whose eyes 
Suffices not all worth the city knows 

To pay the debt which his own heart he owes: 
For less than level to his bosom rise 

The low crowd’s heaven and stars: above their skies, 
Runneth the road his dainty feet have pressed, 
A loftier heaven he beareth in his breast, 

And o’er the summits of achieving hies 

With never a thought of merit or of meed, 
Choosing divinest labors through a pride, 

Of a soul that holdeth appetite to feed 

Ever on angel-herbage, — naught beside ; 

Nor praises more himself for hero-deed, 

Than stones for weight, or open seas for tide.” 
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Phillips takes his place in American history beside Garrison, and 
his name, linked with the Liberator’s, is to be on men’s lips while the 
word save has significance. Was not theirs the blast of the trumpet 
that marshalled the forces for the word-battle which preceded that 
of the sword? Theirs the drilling of the soldiery, equipping the offi- 
cers, the note of alarm calling the whole people to make onslaught 
on the slave territories of prejudice,— the tyrant to be vanquished 
before the brag on the nation’s standard could make good its pretence 
that, 

“He, whom Nature at her birth 
Endowed with manly qualities, although 
An Ethiop and a slave, is nobly born”? 


Almighty Justice meanwhile overruling men’s selfish designs, intent 
on laying broad and deep the foundations of a republic fairer and 
freer than any had conceived at the opening of the strife. 

As John Brown opened the Revolution by that blow struck at 
slavery direct, and was its first martyr, so the assassin’s bullet that 
smote the nation’s Head, secured a people’s freedom and made 
tyrants and traitors execrated the world over. 

A. Bronson ALCOTT. 





THE ORIGIN OF OUR SABBATICAL LAWS. 


[StncE the laws of Massachusetts against “labor ” on Sunday, the 
first day of the week, have been construed by legal officials in Bos- 
ton as prohibiting the handing out of pamphlets in the Reading- 
room of the Public Library Sunday afternoons and evenings ; and 
since many ministers and church-members openly declare their wish 
to use these laws for the arrest of steam-cars, horse-cars, omnibusses 
and boats on Sundays, and for the prohibition of concerts, lectures, 
and public readings on Sunday evenings, — I have thought it well to 
inquire and set forth how such laws came to be passed, and when, 
by whem, and why, they were originated. When Massachusetts men 
are denied the exercise of rights guaranteed to them both by the 
Constitution of their own State and the Constitution of the United 
States, it is time at least to inquire how this has come about.] 

I. How far back do those civil laws extend, which require the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a Sabbath, and forbid “labor” on that day, 
on the pretence that it is a Sabbath of God’s appointment ? 

These statutes were passed (as I shall show by quotations from the 
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first published laws of Massachusetts), in 1646, 1653, 1658, 1668, and 
1677. Here follow the statutes in question, with their preambles, from 
a volume entitled, — 

“ The General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony, re- 
vised and reprinted by Order of the General Court, holden at Boston, 
May 15th, 1672. Cambridge: 1672.” 


“ SABBATH. 


“ Upon information of sundry abuses and misdemeanors, committed by 
divers persons on the Lord’s day, not only by children playing in the 
streets, and other places, but by Youths, Maids, and other persons, — both 
strangers and others, — uncivilly walking in the streets and fields, travail- 
ing from town to town, going on ship-board, frequenting Common Houses 
and other places to drink, sport, or otherwise to misspend that precious 
time, which thing tends much to the dishonour of God, the reproach of re- 
ligion, grieving the souls of God’s servants, and the prophanation of His 
Holy Sabbath, the sanctification whereof is sometimes put for all duties, 
immediately respecting the service of God, contained in the first Table : — 


“Tt is therefore ordered by this Court, and the Authority thereof, 
That no Children, Youth, Maids, or other persons, shall transgress in 
the like kinds, on penalty of being reputed great provokers of the 
high displeasure of the Almighty God, and further incurre the penalty 
hereafter expressed, viz.: That the Parents and Governours of all 
children above seaven years old (not that we approve younger chil- 
dren in evil) for the first offence in that kinde, upon due proof before 
any Magistrate, Commissioner or Selectman of the Town where such 
offence shall be committed, shall be admonished ; for a second of- 
fence, upon due proof as aforesaid, shall pay as a fine five shillings ; 
and for a third offence, upon due proof as aforesaid, ten shillings ; 
and if they shall again offend in that kinde, they shall be presented 
to the County Court, who shall augment punishment according to 
the merit of the fact. 

“And for all Youths and Maids above fourteen years old, and all 
elder persons whatsoever, that shall be offend and be convict as afore- 
said, either for Playing, uncivil Walking, Drinking, Travailing from 
Town toTown, going on Ship-board, Sporting, or any way misspending 
that precious time, shall for the first offence be admonished ; upon due 
proof as aforesaid, for a second offence, shall pay as a fine, five shil- 
lings ; and for the third offence, ten shillings ; and if any shall fur- 
ther offend that way, they shall be bound over to the next County 
Court, who shall augment punishment according to the nature of the 
offence. And if any be unable or unwilling to pay the aforesaid fines, 
they shall be whipped by the Constable, not exceeding five stripes, 
for ten shillings fine ; and this to be understood of such offences 
— be committed during the daylight of the Lord’s day.— 
1653}. 


“2. Whereas, by too sad experience it is observed, the sun being set, 
both every Satterday and on the Lord’s day, young people and others take 
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liberty to walk and sport themselves in the streets or fields, in the several 
towns of this jurisdiction, to the dishonour of God, and the disturbance 
of others in their religious exercises, and too frequently repair to Public 
Houses of entertainment, and there sit drinking, all which tends not only 
to the hindering of due preparation for the Sabbath, but as much as in 
them lyeth renders the Ordinances of God unprofitable, and threatens the 
rooting out of the power of Godliness, and procuring the wrath and judg. 
ment of God upon us and our posterity ; For prevention whereof — 


“Tt is ordered by this Court, and the Authority thereof, That if 
any person or persons henceforth, either on the Satter-day-night, or 
on the Lord’s-day-night, after the sun is set, shall be found sporting 
in the streets or fields of any town in this jurisdiction, drinking, or 
being in any House of Public Entertainment, (unless strangers or 
sojourners in their lodgings), and cannot give a satisfactory reason 
to such Magistrate or Commissioner in the several towns as shall 
have the cognizance thereof; Every such person so found shall be 
complained of, and, proved transgressing, shall pay five shillings for 
every such transgression, or suffer Corporal punishment as Authority 
aforesaid shall determine. [1658.)” 


« For the better prevention of the Breach of the Sabbath ; 


“It is enacted by this Court and the Authority thereof, That no 
servile work shall be done on that day, namely, such as are not works 
of Piety, of Charity, or of Necessity ; and when other works are 
done on that day, the persons so doing, upon Complaint or Present- 
ment, being legally convicted thereof before any Magistrate or Coun- 
ty Court, shall pay for the first offence ten shillings fine, and for 
every offence after to be doubled ; and in case the offence herein 
shall be circumstanced with Prophaness, or high-handed Presump- 
tion, the penalty is to be augmented at the discretion of the Judges. 


“ As an addition to the Law for preventing Prophaning the Sabbath 
day by doing servile work — 

“This Court doth order, That whatsoever person in this jurisdic- 
tion shall Travail upon the Lord’s day, either on Horse-back or on 
Foot, or by Boats, from or out of their own town, to any unlawful 
Assembly or Meeting, not allowed by Law ; are hereby declared to 
be Prophaners of the Sabbath, and shall be provided against as the 
persons that Prophane the Lord’s-day by doing servile work. 
[ 1668. ]” 

Another law, passed by the General Court that assembled May 
23d, 1677, provided that the Sabbath laws “be twice in the year, 
viz.: in March and September, publicly read by the Ministers on 
the Lord’s day in their several respective Assemblies.” Also that 
Tythingmen be appointed “to apprehend all Sabbath-breakers.” 
Also, that persons arrested for Sabbath-breaking “ be forthwith car- 
ried forth and put into a cage, in Boston, which is appointed to be 
forthwith by the Selectmen set up in the Market place, and in such 
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other towns as the County Courts shall appoint ; there to remain 
till Authority shall examine the person offending.” 

In 1646 it was ordered that every person shall attend Public 
Worship “on the Lord’s-dayes, and upon such publick Fast-dayes 
and dayes of Thanksgiving as are to be generally observed by ap- 
pointment of Authority,” or else “he shall forfeit for his absence 
from every such publick Meeting, five shillings.” 

The meetings above referred to as “unlawful Assemblies,” on 
which attendance is forbidden, are meetings of the “cursed sect of 
hereticks called Quakers,” and also meetings of those who “ shall 
deny the morality of the Fourth Commandment, or shall openly con- 
demn or oppose the Baptising of Infants.” These laws bear date 
1646. ; 

Thus it appears that the same laws which forbade “labor” on 
Sundays forbade also not only travelling from town to town, but rid- 
ing and walking for recreation “in the streets or fields,” enforcing 
this.prohibition from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning, on 
penalty of being exposed in a cage in the market place, and after- 
wards fined or whipped! They also required attendance on certain 
specified public services every Sunday, Fast-day, and Thanksgiving- 
day, and forbade attendance at Quaker meetings and Baptist meet- 
ings. 

How is it to be accounted for that legislators certainly conscien- 
tious, and in some respects intelligent, passed such laws as these? 
assuming that God requires a special observance of Sunday, in spite 
of the fact that no such command is given in the Bible, which the 
same code expressly declares to be a complete and full expression of the will 
of God! and assuming that the fourth commandment of the Hebrew 
decalogue makes the observance of Sunday, the first day of the week, 
obligatory, though it enjoins nothing but observance of “the seventh 
day,” Saturday ! 

These things will appear when we shall have ascertained — 

II. To what particular class of people were the powers of voting 
and law-making restricted ? 

In answer to this question, I cite the historians Hildreth and Ban- 
croft, and also the special statutes. 

Speaking of the second General Court held in Massachusetts, 
May 18th, 1631, Hildreth’s History says (vol. I. pp. 189, 190,) — 

“This Court is principally remarkable for the adoption of that 
theocratic basis on which, for the next half-century, the government 


of Massachusetts continued to rest. No man was hereafter to be 
admitted a freeman — that is, a citizen and a voter — unless he were 
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a member of some one of the colony churches ; and admission to those 
churches was by no means an easy matter. Not a fourth part of the 
adult population were ever members.” 


Of the new charter of Massachusetts, brought over by Sir William 
Phipps in 1692, Hildreth says (vol. II., p 143,)— 


“The theocracy, which had founded, and hitherto had ruled the 
colony, lost, under this new charter, a great part of its power. Tol- 
eration was expressly secured to all religious sects except Papists. 
The right of suffrage, /imited under the old government to church-mem- 
bers, and a few select persons admitted freemen on a minister’s certi- 
ficate, was now bestowed upon all inhabitants possessing a freehold 
of the annual value of forty shillings ($6.66), or personal property to 
the amount of forty pounds ($133.33). Yet the old ecclesiastical 
system still had a strong hold on the popular mind, and the General 
Court, in which the theocratic party maintained for many years a 
predominating influence, promptly endowed the Congregational 
churches, as we shall see, with all the attributes of a legal establish- 
ment.” 


Of this second charter Bancroft says (History of the U. S., vol. III. 
p- 80, Anno 1691). 


“In one respect, the new charter was an advancement. Every 
form of Christianity, except, unhappily, the Roman Catholic, was en- 
franchised ; and, in civil affairs, the freedom of the colony, xo donger 
restricted to the members of the church, was extended so widely as to be, 
in a practical sense, nearly universal.” 


Here follow the statutes referred to : — 


In a General Court, held at Boston the 18th May, 1631, (John 
Winthrop, Governor), it was enacted — 


“To the end the body of the commons may be preserved of honest 
and good men, it was likewise ordered and agreed that, for time 
to come, noe man shal be admitted to the freedome of this body pol- 
liticke, but such as are members of some of the churches within the 
lymitts of the same.” — Shurtleff’s Records of the Colony of the 
Mass. Bay in N. E., vol. L., p. 89. 


In a General Court, May 31st, 1660, we find the above reaffirmed 
as follows :— 


“This Court, having considered of the proposalls presented to 
this Court by severall of the inhabitants of the county of Midlesex, 
doe declare and order, that no man whosoever shall be admitted to 
the freedom of this body politic but such as are members of some 
church of Christ, and in full communion, which they declare to be 
the true intent of that anncient lawe, anno 1631.”— Ib. vol. IV., 
p- 420. 


A variation from this rule (making, however, no real difference in 
the quality of the voters it admitted), was enacted in a General Court 
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neld Aug. 3d, 1664, providing that “from henceforth all Englishmen 
presenting a certifficat, under the hands of the ministers or minister 
of the place where they dwell, that they are orthodox in religion, and 
not vitious in their lives, . . . . . or that they are in full com- 
munion with some church amongst us, it shall be in the liberty of all 
and every such person or persons, being twenty-fower years of age, 
householders and setled inhabitants in this jurisdiction, to present 
themselves and their desires to this Court for admittance to the free 
dome of this Commonwealth.” — Ib. vol. iv. pt. 2d., pp. 117-18. 

From the foregoing, it plainly appears — 

III. Why such Sabbatical laws were enacted and enforced. The 
church was, ex officio, legislator for the State. The State laws, at that 
period, were the product of an aristocracy, a privileged class ; and 
this aristocracy rested not only on church-membership, but on mem- 
bership in a church established, supreme, exclusive, persecuting all 
other sects, and enforcing civil penalties against them. Baptists and 
Quakers, and dissenters of various other sorts, were whipped, fined 
and banished. The legislators being necessarily members of this 
dominant church, and elected by men who were voters because they 
were church members, — took up systematically the practice of com- 
pelling conformity to their religion by law. Severe penalties were 
enacted against even the utterance of private opinion against any one 
of the principal articles in their creed ; observance of the Sunday- 
Sabbath was required by this creed ; and every person in health was 
compelled to attend the Sunday services where this creed was taught, 
and to follow the church custom of keeping Sunday as a Sabbath, 
regardless of the fact that that custom had no sanction from the 
Bible. 

It was during the period while this church-aristocracy was domi- 
nant in Massachusetts that the above-quoted Sabbatical laws were 
made. Portions of them have been pruned off, at successive periods, 
by the advance of civilization, a better understanding of religion, and 
a better acquaintance with the Bible ; but the prohibition of labor 
and travel enacted by those persecuting bigots still remains ; there 
yet remains, too, in the public mind — misled by erroneous state- 
ments of the teachers of religion — the false idea that the Bible en- 
joins this Sunday-Sabbatism ; and there is, as I have said, a large 
class of people who use these antiquated and ill-founded laws for 
the oppression of the poorer classes, preventing, to a great extent, 
such recreation and improvement as these might obtain from the use 
of street cars and the opening of Reading-rooms and Libraries on 
Sunday. 
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It is now for the people of this generation to consider — 
1. Whether, as we approach the end of the rgth century of Chris- 
tianity, it be not time for the laws of New England to secure to its 
people the amount of liberty set forth by the Christian law, at its 
very beginning, as the right of every Christian, namely, freedom from 
ail claim of observance of days ? 

Jesus violated the fourth commandment Sabbath, defended his dis- 
ciples when they were accused of violating it, commanded a Jew, in 
one recorded instance, to violate it, reproved nobody for violating 
it, commanded nobody to obey it, and enjoined no other Sabbath. 

Paul said to his Christian converts, Let no man judge you in regard 
to the Sabbath ; he declared these converts free from “ the ministra- 
tion of death, written and engraven in stones,” that is, from the whole 
of that Hebrew decalogue to which the fourth commandment belongs ; 
he laid down the rule of perfect individual freedom in regard to ob- 
servance of days, thus—“One man esteemeth one day above 
another ; another esteemeth every day alike ; let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind ;” and yet he treated the very wish to 
Sabbatize as a suspicious circumstance, showing imperfect knowledge 
of the Christian system, for he said to the Galatians, “ Ye observe 
days ; I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain.” 

In the matter of Sabbatism, I say we ought to stand where Jesus 
and Paul stood, understanding that the Christianity which they taught 
makes no requisition of that sort, and appoints no day to be ob- 
served in any manner, by any person. 

2. It is time for us to consider whether the admitted benefit of 
our custom of pausing one day in seven from mere money-getting 
labors, — a custom which zodody wants interfered with,— cannot be 
secured without making a false pretence in regard to the claims of 
Christianity ; and also without opening the way for interference with 
such exceptional labor as true regard for human welfare demands. 
The small proportion of labor to benefit involved in lighting the gas 
in city stréets on Sunday evenings is so evident that nobody objects 
to it. Why should any one complain of the similarly small propor- 
tion of labor to benefit involved.in Sunday horse-cars and a Sunday 
Reading-room ? considering how many thousands have time neither 
to ride nor to read but on that day. 


These two things, I say, should be forthwith considered and acted 
on. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


[We are favored with the following friendly letter. In laying it before the 
reader, we have to confess that we are not competent to conduct a controversy. 
If we endeavor to explain, we make the case no whit clearer. We will say 
from time to time what we feel like saying, hoping in the long run both to 
correct our errors, and reinforce any truth we may chance to have spoken. There 
is no haste. Open to conviction, we would yet change our opinions without fixing 
the precise date. We wish to be fair, not ungrateful, and always practical. But 
we can not be caught up by a sense of duty, and made suddenly to “ reflect” and 
agree upon a modification.’ The good sense of others will readily dispose of what- 
ever is said. If we were right in the ‘‘ Note” referred to, we rejoice to have 
written it ; if wrong, we still rejoice, if we have provoked a more fortunate state- 
ment from another. — ED.] 


My Dear FRIEND : —I read with great surprise your paragraph in 
Tue Rapicat for August, page 760. You say: 


“... . We cannot be fettered by obligations to honor men. It is 
time to let Jesus rest. His fame has become a grievance the free 
spirit avoids Jesus is made a stumbling-block to the genera- 


tion. As such, he impedes progress and must be removed 

Is this your real feeling, or only a momentary burst of impatience ? 
I earnestly beg you to reflect upon the significance, and especially 
upon the spirit, of these sentences. I know you will be glad to have 
me speak my impression frankly ; let me say, (charging these vices 
wholly on your words, not on you), they sound to me inexpressibly 
ungrateful and treasonable: proposing, as I understand them, that 
we should turn away from a friend to whom we owe a debt of grati- 
tude, because our relation to him is made by others troublesome or 
suspicious. Would you suggest thus turning our backs on the memory 
of our beloved Parker? Are you of such stuff that when amy friena- 
ship should be made a burden and a Jdore, you would desert, and 
“cut” your friend? I know you better! Yet such is the import of 
this paragraph. 

Is itnot? Let us see. You are offended with the narrowness and 
grieved with the obtuseness of some who insist on forcing heir inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ nature and work, and ¢heir terms of expression on 
you, and me, and the liberal body. So are many beside you — not 
all “ Radicals,” but some “ Conservatives,” if we must use these 
bad party-names ; not all “young” men, but some of our most hon- 
ored old men ; compeers of Channing, who resist this warping of the 
Unitarian denomination from its traditional and sacred position of 
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individual, intellectual and moral freedom. You ask, and all such 
with you, “ Let us be free: religiousness, not theology, surely not 
Christology is the only permissible test. Christianity is not notions 
about Jesus, it is sympathy with him. Jesus is not the source of 
truth but its avenue; the glory is God’s and humanity’s. Let us work 
to make men religious, whatever their opinions are ; let us urge our 
conclusions on each other, but with the urgency of persuasion, not of 
coercion. In freedom only can there be holiness.” 

But your demand is denied by certain persons. They insist on their 
ipsedixits, and poorly anathematize those who differ from them. And 
these, with feeble arrogance, are fain to take this dear friend of ours, 
this brother, to whom we owe more than to any other ;— do we not? 
— who certainly worked hard and died bravely to establish truths 
which you and I hold sacred, and not to be spared ; who left, as his 
legacy to us, — did he not ?— the richest fund of religious thought, 
the deepest and most practical principles of spiritual philosopliy 
which we have received from any source : finally, whose notable trait 
was love ; whose heart brimmed with the instinct of personal affec- 
tion ; this man and friend of ours, they attempt, I say, to take under 
their exclusive patronage, away from us. As it seems to you and 
me, they misinterpret, mystify, misplace and lower him ; and in my 
opinion they do make their distorted image of him a “ stumbling- 
block ” in the path of progress. 

But now, on our part, because this falsified, obtrusive image of the 
sacred Man of Galilee, works, through misappreciation and bigotry, 
this mischief, are you and I to turn our backs on the vea/ man, the 
real Jesus, the real historical person and living force?’ J say, God 
forbid! He is not a “ stumbling-block,” and no man or clique can 
make him so. Nor is his true “ fame” a “ grievance,” but a blessing 
forever. Let us be patient. Your Gordian program will effect no 
more than the ostrich accomplishes with her head in the sand. 
Whatever is true and noble let us stand by it. That is surely safe. 
For one, I say, I will as soon blot out the memory of my mother, or 
desert the friendship of my father, for my personal conveniences, or 
to escape some personal inconveniences, as I will “ remove” Jesus to 
ease the way for my theology. 

It séems to me you cannot mean this, and I beg you to reconsider 
your words. Christianity is not a code of dogmatics about Jesus ; it 
is not a book of pretty fables, or an Eleusinian mystery. It is a dis- 
tinct, intelligible system of religion and ethics and spiritual philoso- 
phy, which separates itself of its own force from all the legendary ac- 
companiments and mythological accretions of a simple age, which 
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resists the partizan gnosticising of eighteen centuries. For myself, 
I believe it can be shown to be all-comprehensive and permanent : 
that is, that Jesus’ system embraces the entire circuit of fundamen- 
tal religious, moral and spiritual principles, which (whatever may be 
elaborated from them, or, if you prefer, alongside of them), cannot 
themselves be worn out, or outgrown, but shall suffice for every stage 
of spiritual development and for all spiritual relations. 

Now you may not say quite as much: yet at least, no man can 
study Jesus’ expressed thought in itself, or the history of civilization 
and of mental and moral development, and not acknowledge the 
greatness of the system or its gigantic effects in the world. Must 
we then necessarily, for the purposes of truth, retain his personal 
memory in connection with the system? I do not claim so: the 
system can stand alone, and does, and will, for it is true. But I 
do say, that commonest gratitude demands affectionate fealty to him 
from those who accept his work. It is the simplest dictate of affec- 
tion and reverence to hand down in honor the name of one by 
whom, as an avenue of God’s working power, the world has been 
blest so richly. I seem to be saying very little, —do you dissent? 
If so, shall we blot out a// good men’s memories as they die? 

But further than this. I consider your suggestion as unwise as it 
is ungrateful. I will not dwell on the life and character of Jesus as 
the best illustration of his ideas ; nor on the natural tendency of men 
to attach their thought about a leader or exponent, and the conse- 
quent expediency of retaining so holy an ideal man as Jesus. I will 
say nothing of the value of personal magnetism as a force in the 
training of the vast majority of minds ; nor even of the value of an 
example, if we can have one, of the realization of our ideals. I only 
urge, first, that the theology and anthropology of Christendom are so 
inextricably entangled in the question of the nature of Jesus, that you 
cannot disentangle them ; and second, that even if you could, you 
would only be sacrificing the very best object of analysis, and the 
very most favorable field of discussion in this whole department of 
thought. I do not fear to challenge you to produce a Jéetter illustra- 
tion of human nature ; a detfer example of human character ; a fudler 
illustration of the development and working of the religious senti- 
ment ; or a more palpable instance of the influence of present Deity. 
I do not stop to discuss the possibility of finding another as good. 
I think you will readily concede we can find no defer instance. 
Well, then, is not Jesus also the most available? I should prefer on 
grounds of barest convenience to retain him as the centre of thought 
and interest which he now is, ready to hand. It seems to me that 
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if you do “remove” him you will have surrendered just the best 
source of light on these questions to which we are all devoted. I 
am not pretending to guage his development, or to measure his 
achievements. I only ask can you produce an example or object of 
analysis deffer suited for use in the elucidation, proof, and enforce- 
ment of religious, ethical and spiritual-philosophical propositions ? 

And now I want to turn and briefly question your allusion to facts. 
I am amazed again at your remark, “ Jesus seems to have prayed 
little.” According to the whole tenor of the record, on the contrary 
his life seems to me to have been one of habitual prayer. I know of 
no character in history who more constantly, or simply, refreshed 
and fortified himself by it. On every great occasion of feeling or ac- 
tion he retired to prepare himself, or to compose himself, by com- 
munion with God. What do you make of his sojourn in the desert? 
Do you suppose that much of that time was not spent in prayer? It 
was when “he was alone praying” that the disciples found him and 
asked the model ofa prayer. He told Peter that he had prayed for 
him ‘‘that his faith might not fail.” When he was about parting from 
them, if you trust the fourth Gospel, he uttered a prolonged, express 
supplication of the most natural human character for all his follow- 
ers ; and in that last “important hour” —all the gospels unite to 
show — prayer, the very agony and effort of it, was his solace and 
his stay. 

Unquestionably your hasty remark is entirely at discord with the 
facts on this point. We have, of course, only the most fragmentary 
hints of his personal habits, but if there is anything certain in the 
history of Jesus, anything which stamps itself on his history as char- 
acteristic, it is the habit of prayer, and the inspiration derived there- 
from. 

I write without much sentimentalizing, my dear friend, yet with sin- 
cere grief at the headlong position into which you seem to me to 
have rushed. If you really mean all you intimate, a deliberate 
thesis, not a’ fragmentary paragraph, would have been, in justice to 
yourself as much as to the subject, a more appropriate form in which 
to express yourself. Do not think I am complaining of your uttering any 
honest thought or feeling, or that I should respect you one grain the less 
for taking any deliberate and sincere position. But frankly, if you stand 
on this, I should trust your intuitions and spiritual sensibilities far 
less ; for it seems to me that one who can even force himse/f to dis- 
card the memory of Jesus from his affectionate homage, or who can 
possibly be indifferent to a personal character so lovely, so profound, 
SO sagacious, so consecrated as his, cannot, by this token, have en- 
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tered deeply into the love of those precious ideas for which his name 
stands in tender honor among men ; cannot be delicately apprehen- 
sive of what it is to be profound in religious insight, and grand in 
religious strength. 

But I believe you mean far better than your hasty words imply. I 
do not believe that you, or those for whom you speak (among them 
myself, for a great part), are prepared to copy the Athenian coward 
who would have ostracised a good man because he was sick of hear- 
ing of him. 

Cordially your friend, 
Leicester, Aug. 26, 1867. - JosePpH May. 


42> 
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CHAPTER III. 


PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I F you should discover, at the age of thirty years, that a brave mariner 


had saved your life when you were a little boy ; that he had carried you 
home to your parents in his vest, that he had hastened away without ac- 
cepting any recompense, and that he died of pleurisy eight days afterwards, 
see what you would undoubtedly do! You would seek his children, if he 
had left any, or the children of his children, in order to discharge your ob- 
ligations towards them. If rich, you would give them a part of your for- 
tune ; if poor, you would put your hands at their service and aid them to 
live. If one of them had been unable to obtain an education, you would 
pay his school bills, or yourself teach him to read; if another one, still 
more to be pitied, had fallen lower than misery, you would not vex him 
with your ill-will, You would stretch out your hands to him to relieve 
him, as his poor grandfather had extended his to you. Is it not true, sir, 
that, in doing so, you would only do your duty as an honest man? You 
admit it, I take it for granted, and proceed. 

Every man, thirty years old, who reflects a little, will perceive that he 
owes his life, his health, his well-being, his education, all that he has and 
all that he is, to millions of obscure saviours, unknown, undiscoverable, 
who have died in pain, who have never received the price of their services, 
but who can be recompensed in their posterity, for the world is peopled 
solely with their sons and daugthers. 

Consider, sir, that the earth is the most ungracious of step-mothers : she 
produces spontaneously only insipid vegetables and savage animals; the 
sole lodgings which she lends gratis to her children are caverns fruitful in 
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rheumatisms ; the clothes, shoes, and hats which she offers us, are leaves 
and bark ; the only tools which she has ever given us are the ten fingers 
of our two hands ; she has taken pains to hide in the depths of her bowels 
the metals which could aid us. 

All the advantages which you enjoy to-day, you owe to the heroic effort 
of the men who have preceded you in this world. There is not upon your 
table a fruit, a bean, a condiment, a wine, which has not been the object of 
a certificate of invention, of a certificate of importation and of a hundred 
certificates of improvement. You thank Nature when you walk in a beau- 
tiful garden: it is to Man that you should render thanks. Most of the 
natural flowers which you admire there, are of human fabrication ; if there 
are any upon which no labor has been expended, at least some one has 
taken pains to go to the ends of the earth to look for them. The cereals 
of the plain, the trees of the orchard, everything which seems to spring of 
its own accord from the soil, has been imported, developed, perfected, 
amended, metamorphosed by the hand of Man. Even the forest is peopled 
with trees which Man has brought from beyond the seas. Your stable, 
cow-house, sheep-fold, pig-sty, poultry-yard, dog-kennel, swarm with ani- 
mals more or less exotic, but all subdued, tamed, cultivated, modified, and 
as it were, constructed on a new model by the ingenious hands of Man. I 
will only suggest to your remembrance the ferocious animals whose ab- 
sence is an additional benefaction of our predecessors. They have culled 
with care the animated gifts of nature, suppressing the species altogether 
incorrigible, and converting to our profit all which were capable of domesti- 
cation. 

If you glance at the clothing which protects you from head to foot, (even 
though you be dressed like a poor man), you will see that the agriculturist 
the spinner, the weaver, the dyer, the navigator, the mechanician, the 
tanner, the tailor, the shoemaker, the bleacher, the pasteboard maker, the 
hatter, the silk manufacturer, and twenty other skilful people, exercising 
difficult and even complicated artistic processes, have applied the study 
_ and experience of fifty centuries to the completion of your modest apparel. 
The smallest nail in your shoe combines in itself the discovery of iron, the 
working of mines, the fusion of the ore in a blast furnace, the refining of 
the pig-metal, the wonders of wire drawing, the construction of the forge, 
the labor, so rapid and ingenious, of the nail maker. A thousand genera- 
tions have sweated blood and water to produce this combination, very unat- 
tractive, but simple, convenient, and economical, which the Parisian laborer 
buys in “the Temple” for the cost of a few days wages. 

Now lift your eyes from my book and survey the room where you are. 
The surveyor, the architect, the digger, equipped with three or four tools, 
of which the simplest is a master-piece of art, the stone-cutter, the mason, 
the carpenter, the brick-maker, the plasterer, the painter and the chemist 
who supplies him with his colors, the glass maker, the glazier with his dia- 
mond, which some one has gone to Brazil to procure, the joiner, the lock- 
smith (I omit others stili more numerous), all these have combined a prodi- 
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gious sum of continuous study and accumulated toil, in order to furnish 
you with the most unpretending lodgings. The smallest arm chair, veneered 
with mahogany, has required the invention of the mariner’s compass, the 
perfection of navigation, the discovery of America. The ordinary varnish, 
which covers it, reminds you that some one has planted the vine, pressed 
the grape, subjected the juice to fermentation, distilled the wine in an alem- 
bic and rectified the alcohol, in which is dissolved the turpentine of Bor- 
deaux, colored with the Sandal of India, or the Carthamus of Egypt. 

If 1 did not fear to push the enumeration beyond the limits of your 
patience, 1 would tell you how many sublime inventions have been required 
for the material fabrication of the book you hold in your hand, or of the 
mere soap with which your hands are washed, or of the clock which wiil 
soon interrupt your reading by striking the hour of dinner. I would invite 
your attention to the catalogue of the smallest museum, or the most miser- 
able library, in order to remind you of some of the beautiful things which 
the dead have bequeathed to you. I prefer, for brevity, to show you, your- 
self: your health, for which a million of scholars have labored since Hip- 
pocrates ; your memory, stored with noble poetry, which has been com- 
posed for you; your reason, enlightened by the philosophers of twenty 
schools ; your taste, formed gradually by the spectacle of great works of 
Art; your heart, ennobled by the counsels of Wisdom and the examples 
of Virtue. 

Do you comprehend, now, that all the men of other days are your bene- 
factors, more or less anonymous? That you owe something to their chil- 
dren, your contemporaries ? That to do no evil will by no means suffice 
to pay your debt? That it is necessary to do good and to leave something 
behind you, as your predecessors have left something for you? That you 
are the link of a chain, the round of an ascending ladder, a living transition, 
active and laborious, between what has been and what will be ? 

We do not ask you to perform miracles ; we desire only that you should 
leave something behind you. “He who has planted a tree before he dies 
has not lived in vain.” It is the wisdom of India which says so. In effect, 
he has added something to the capital of Humanity. The tree will yield 
fruit, or, at any rate, shade, to those who will be born to-morrow, hungry 
and naked. A tree, a roof, a tool, a weapon, a garment, a remedy, a truth 
demonstrated, a law discovered, a book, a statue, a picture : these are addi- 
tions which each of us can make to the common treasure. 

There is not to-day an intelligent man, who does not feel himself bound 
by invisible ties to all men, past, present, and to come. We are the heirs 
of all who are dead, the associates of all who live, the providence of all who 
are yet to be born. To testify our gratitude to the thousand generations 
who have made us gradually what we are, it is necessary to perfect human 
nature in ourselves and others. To render thanks worthily to the innum- 
erable laborers who have rendered our habitation so beautiful and commo- 
dious, it is needful to transmit it, more beautiful and commodious still, to 
future generations. We are better and happier than our predecessors ; let 
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us Cause our posterity to be better and happier than we. No man is so poor 
and badly endowed that he cannot contribute to Progress in a certain 
measure. He who has planted a tree has merited well; he who cuts it 
down and divides it into planks has merited well; he who gathers the 
planks to make a bench has merited well ; he who seats himself on the 
bench to take a child upon his knee and teach it to read, has merited better 
than all the others. The first three have added something to the general 
capital of Humanity; the last has added something to Humanity itself. 
He has made a man more enlightened, that is to say, better. 

If we agree, and if you wish to attach yourself heartily to the Good, we 
need not seek long for honest work to do. I will state to you in detail, all 
which is yet lacking in human society, in a country as mature and civilized 
as France: you may choose freely the work which suits best your state 
and aptitudes. I will place in light the means of action, the innumerable 
facilities, the combined labors, active and devoted, which our Age, the 
grandest in history, offers to every man of good intentions. 

For our Age is grand above all, to the eyes of the man who does not 
allow himself to be blinded by his own personal inconveniences, or by the 
turbulent vapors of party spirit. It is necessary to be very ignorant, or 
very blind, to regret to-day this or that moment of the Past. 

Is it to be said that our Statesmen are more virtuous than Aristides, 
our generals more invincible than Czsar, our sculptors more admirable 
than Phidias, our painters more divine than Raphael, our poets more 
charming than Fontaine and Moliere, our orators more eloquent than 
Demosthenes, or Cicero? It falls short a little, I admit. I may even con- 
fess that from the point where I place myself, we see but little of great 
men lifting their heads above the common level. But the level itself is 
prodigiously raised. The Age of Pericles, viewed from afar, represents 
only a little gathering of men of wit and genius grouped around the Acro- 
polis of Athens. The Age of Augustus, with all its grandeurs and glories, 
could be contained altogether in one of the halls of the Palatine. You could 
collect without difficulty the age of Leo X, in the Sixtine chapel, and Ver- 
sailles would be too large to accommodate the Age of Louis XIV, or his 
Court (for it is all one). But the community of the Martyrs, the mass of the 
army, the thousand millions of men who inhabited the earth’s surface, how 
did these live in the time ‘of Louis XIV, of Leo X, of Cesar, of Pericles? 
What was the average duration of their existence? At the price of what 
efforts did they gain their daily bread? And first, did each of them con- 
sume, every year, the ten bushels of grain which are absolutely necessary 
to an average man? How much time was left them, out of the twenty-four 
hours, to think, to learn, to reason, to love, to develop their moral being ? 
To what dangers were they exposed? How many evil-doers did they have 
to dread, out of a million of men taken at hazard? It is a great question 
and worthy of study! Formerly, a handful of eminent persons sufficed to 
mark a great epoch: to-day, history begins to demand something more. 
The greatest epoch in our eyes is no longer that, in which a few individuals 
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have best contrived to control the misery and ignorance of all the others, 
but that in which Humanity, as a whole, has made the longest advances 
upon the road of Progress. 

A characteristic trait of the time in which we live is the almost frightful 
rapidity with which each improvement develops itself, makes itself com- 
plete, spreads to the ends of the earth and bears its final fruits. I will 
explain. 

A century, or two, probably elapsed between the invention of the sun- 
dial, and that of the hour-glass and hydraulic clock. Between the hydraulic 
clock and that ingenious mechanism which, they say, was sent to Charle- 
magne by the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, it is needful to compute more 
than a thousand years. The clock with weights, a piece of furniture mas- 
sive and difficult of transportation, has taken seven hundred years to trans- 
form itself into a portable watch. The watch of the good old times, “the 
egg of Nuremburg” did not simplify and flatten itself until three hundred 
years after its birth. What an incubation! The mariner’s compass had 
been invented for more than two thousand years, when Christopher Colum- 
bus conceived the idea of employing it to search for the great Indies. Gun- 
powder, discovered in China, no one knows when, reached Europe in the 
fourth century, and it was eight or nine hundred years later before men 
bethought themselves to make a cannon. From the cannon to the arque- 
bus, from the arquebus to the musket, from the musket to modern fire- 
arms, the course of industry has been so slow, that more than three centu- 
ries have elapsed between the discharge of arquebuses which killed Bayard, 
and Colt’s revolver. Observe, that giass has been made for more than 
three thousand years, yet optical instruments have been brought to perfec- 
tion as slowly as fire-arms. 

The discoveries of our Age move at a very different rate. This is be- 
cause, formerly the inventor was a man apart, isolated from his nearest 
neighbors by his very superiority. Between him and his time, ignorance, 
prejudices, official and quasi-religious errors erected a thousand barriers. 
To discover a truth was not everything ; it was necessary to make it com- 
prehended by men, who had no idea of it; it was necessary to force it upon 
ancient and powerful corporations, which founded their authority upon 
Error; it was necessary, finally, to carry it to the ends of the earth, at a 
time when the smallest mountain and most inconsiderable water-course 
separated invincibly two nations, and when one half of the human race were 
ignorant of the existence of the other half. 

How times are changed! To-day, all nations recognize and communi- 
cate regularly with each other: it no longer requires more than a month for 
an idea to make the tour of the world. The inventor no longer preaches 
in the desert ; from the moment when he opens his mouth, his every sylla- 
ble is comprehended by two hundred thousand men around him, who are 
all on the level of actual science, who recognize the appearance of all the 
problems, and who understand their solutions at a glance. Sometimes 
even, so universal is the ardor of progress, two explorers, separated by the 
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seas, find out at the same time without a word having been said. Thus, 
ovariotomy, a surgical marvel, came to be discovered almost at the same 
hour in England and at Strasburg. Thus, new planets often have two or 
three discoverers.* Each step of Progress, once established, becomes the 
point of departure for new researches: all the curious, all the ardent, all 
the ambitious minds in science or industry rush towards it, confirm it, as- 
certain its limits and dart forward with new enthusiasm. Each career be- 
comes a noisy and tumultuous race-course, where the swiftest runner can- 
not pause and take breath without being distanced, or overthrown. Invent 
a machine the most ingenious and useful, the sewing machine, for example ; 
if you do not give it, at the start, all the perfection of which it is capable, 
you will be overwhelmed that same evening with some improvement. Dis- 
cover unconsciousness of pain by means of Ether, and your name will be 
inscribed upon the book of the benefactors of Humanity ; but if your Ether 
was not perfectly harmless, if it sometimes sent the patients into a final 
sleep, chloroform will soon come to take its place, and will efface your 
name, to write another in’ the remembrance of mankind. 

This co-dperation of all in the work of the Age, this concurrence in well 
doing, this active rivalgy, will resdlt in a moral effect quite unforseen: it 
will abolish personal Fame. + That great book, of which we just now spoke, 
will be covered with more fiames than the Column of July: but nobody 
amuses himself by reading the inscriptions on the Column of July. How 
would it be, if it abounded with alterations, additions, and erasures? The 
table of Pythagoras is definitely ascribed to Pythagoras, and no one will 
ever think of attributing. the credit of it to Le Verrier, but there is not a 
single great discovery of our Age, which is not disputed, or at least sub- 
divided among a multitude of inventors. To whom are we indebted for the 
marvels of photography? Is it to Daguerre? Is it to Niepce St. Victor, 
or Talbot, or Lerebours, or Gaudin, or Fizeau, or Chevalier, or Foucault? 
And supposing that we divide the sum among them all, will none be left for 
their father in physical science, Baptiste Porta, the inventor of the black 
chamber? And would it not be well to inscribe beside these a score of 
chemists, without whom the natural philosophers could never have fixed 
the fugitive image ? Finally, will it not be needful to reserve a place for 
Martin, and all who, like him, have labored to engrave photography? Al- 
together it is a perfect calander of useful men. Another, still more num- 
erous, might be made of those who have discovered and perfected the vari- 
ous uses of steam. And as for electricity! 1 venture to say there are five 
hundred inventors, all worthy of glory, and who will all be forgotten, be- 
ceuse they are five hundred; whilst the monomaniac Erostratus, who fired 
the temple of Diana all alone, is immortal. 





*“ By a method which does him the greatest honor, Le Verrier discovers a new 
planet ; instantly an Englishman appears, who proves that he has succeeded in 
doing the same ; and while each of them is setting forth his arguments, an Ameri- 
can astronomer comes forward, who announces himself as the real discoverer, and 
produces his proofs of priority.” (Michael Chevalier). 
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Of all the workmen who labor in common in the great workshop of Pro- 
gress, Posterity should combine in its remembrances two entire classes, 
without whom the nineteenth century would have effected little or nothing. 
I speak of Stock-jobbers and Journalists. 

Stock-jobbing is condemned by stupid moralists of the fossil species, the 
preachers of antiquated doctrines anathematize it ; poets of routine casti- 
gate it with rhythmical blows. Governments are not yet fully decided as 
to its dangers and merits ; they urge and check it alternately, encourage 
and discourage it by turns ; to-day building it temples, to-morrow turning 
it out of doors. But Posterity, who will see our affairs more clearly than 
we, will do justice to the sublime invention of the Scotchman Law. Stock- 
jobbing is the art of combining small capitals to do great things. It is this 
which created the royal roads of France in 1720, and all the railroads of 
Europe in 1850. It is this which has been the basis of all the wonders 
which Turgan unites in his industrial Epic poem ; it is this which furnishes 
inventors with the sinews of labor. Stock-jobbing has its defects and dan- 
gers, its caprices and acts of injustice. It has made victims ; so has steam 
also. It will perhaps bring upon us, some day of other, a disagreeable 
crisis, or we may see Europe inconvenienced by a plethora of paper. But 
the circulation of this paper, with which stock-jobbing floods us, will have 
created durable wealth. The isthmuses wilt be pierced, the mountains 
split, the rivers converted into canals, cities purified, marshes drained, hill- 
sides planted with forests, the earth will be a more habitable abode, and the 
sum of good, which is the common patrimony of all men, will have doubled. 
Our descendents will then bless these managers of money whom Bigotry 
treats with sublime contempt, because she has no services to ask from 
them. 

And we too, poor scribblers on paper, we have deserved well of the 
Future. It is not only because a little writer of pamphlets named Pascal 
invented the wheel-barrow; nor because two or three others will have 
solved the problem of zrial navigation ; nor even because this or that one 
of our number discovers, from time to time; a truth of universal interest, 
such as the sovereignty of the people, or the principle of Nationalities. If 
we were only simple intermediaries, peddlers of ideas and nothing more, our 
part would still possess a sufficiently honorable importance. Ideas, like 
capital, multiply by circulation. Hence it follows, that a writer of ability 
performs exactly the same functions as Rothschild ; he makes.a little less 
money by doing so, that is all the difference. 

A few days since, as I went down the Phalsburg road, I met a little ped- 
dler, forty or fifty years old. He had seated himself to rest upon a mile- 
stone. I sate down beside him, and after the greetings customary between 
travellers, I asked him if he was content with his lot? He shook his head 
mournfully, and replied: “I am a dealer in spectacles, a travelling mer- 
chant, as you see. Business is good enough ; for men, now-a-days, even 
the poorest and most ignorant, like to see. The trouble is that one cannot 
pass through a village without the boys throwing stones at you, and without 
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the police demanding your passports. You can get rid of the boys, but the 
police are the very devil! They harrass you as if you were a criminal, and 
the annoyance of being taken for what I am not, has tempted me, a thou- 
sand times, to abandon my calling. I continue, however, for a man must 
live ; and then I say to myself every night, as I lie down, that, after all, 
my fellowmen would be like the blind if I did not carry them into the very 
heart of their villages the means of seeing more clearly.” 

“Stop there!” said I. “ Almost all my friends follow the same trade as 
yourself. : They retail, in France and to the foreigner, glasses of every sort 
for the use of people’s eyes. They sell rose colored glasses through which 
the unhappy sée a future of justice and equality ; blue glasses, which enable 
the pfivate citizen to regard gilded thrones and glittering crowns without 
being even dazzled by them; magnifying glasses, through which a useful 
man will appear to you ten times greater than a magistrate in his glory. 
By the aid of the instruments which they hawk about, even in the rural 
districts, you will see all imposters unmasked, all oppressors driven away, 
all yokes shaken off, all men united in doing good; Truth, Labor, and 
Right, triumphant everywhere.” 

“Truly ! my good sir, that is a trade which resembles mine, as a teles- 
cope worth twenty thousand dollars resembles a pair of spectacles worth 
ten cents. I am glad to believe that your friends have nothing to fear from 
boys nor policemen.” 

“To tell you the truth, their business is above all inconvenienced by the 
heads of departments.” 

The peddler took off his hat at this name, for nobody in France is igno- 
rant that the heads of departments are, from time immemorial, the verita- 
ble masters of the country. It is, thanks to their prudence, and in the in- 
terest of their security that the press has never been free. Sovereigns, 
who read but little, trouble themselves very slightly about what may be 
written ; ministers are sometimes found bold enough to take their own 
course without fear of criticism. But the most liberal prince and the most 
intrepid minister have never succeeded in procuring us immunity from 
these petty officials. Each of them is firmly convinced that all journalists 
wish to sell red spectacles to the people, in order to overturn the govern- 
ment and seize upon all the officers. 

Alas, what shall we do about it? Nothing better assuredly, nor more 
useful to Progress, than to pursue our humble profession of dealer in spec- 
tacles. It is of more avail to remain where we are, although we only enjoy 
seven privileges, although the public good does not always compensate us 
for the severities of the Administration, although we no longer perceive in 
the far horizon that great consolation of the proud, personal fame ! 

For it is necessary to take our part in it: we shall win only a collective 
glory. None of us, unless by some chance unforeseen, will succeed in 
handing down his name to posterity. But what does it matter, after all? 
The good we leave behind us will not be lost, for all that. Let us work! 





